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National Cash Register's new Rancho 
Bernardo facility was designed to be the 
manufacturing and distribution center 
of a complete line of NCR data 
processing equipment. When the 
current building program is completed, 
the complex will measure 525,000 
square feet . . . 300,000 of which has 
already been completed and is in use. 
Architect: Frank L. Hope and Associates, 
San Diego, California. General 
Contractor: Ernest W. Hahn, Inc., 


Los Angeles and San Francisco, California. 


Flooring Contractor: Tri-Co Floors, 
Lemon Grove, California. 


The architects and designers had to plan a 


floor around constant movement of people, 


equipment, and machinery . . . so rugged- 
ness, durability, ease of maintenance, 
and an outstanding appearance were 
required. Their choice: Imperial Modern 
Excelon Tile. 230,000 square feet of it. 


Floor plan for 


computer 


This rugged, vinyl-asbestos tile met 
all requirements squarely. The pattern 
and color go all the way through the 
tile so the design will last as long 

as the tile itself. And the rich, 
tight-mottled grain conceals scuffs 
and heel marks. 


From a budgetary point of view, 
Imperial Modern Excelon Tile looks 
expensive, but it’s offered at the same 
low price as all Armstrong Standard 
Уз” Excelon Tile. 


The floor in NCR's Rancho Bernardo 
facility was chosen because it met their 
specific requirements. Before making 
a decision concerning your flooring 
needs, talk things over with your 
Armstrong Representative. Because 
he's backed by the world's largest line 
of resilient flooring materials, he's able 
to make the kind of objective 
recommendations that help meet 
flooring requirements head-on. Call 
him. Or write us directly: Armstrong, 
512 Watson St., Lancaster, Pa. 17604. 


VINYL FLOORS BY 
(Arm strong 


a NCR’s new computer manufacturing complex required 
b id r a rugged floor with an outstanding appearance. 
ul e S. Designer's choice: Imperiale Modern Excelon® Tile. 
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Boston’s New England Aquarium. 
Photo: Norman McGrath. 
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Editor The Great Museum Debate 


FORREST WILSON, AIA, CSI 
P/A explores the explosive change taking place in 


НЕ ah the character of today’s museum. The basic process 
of planning a museum is examined along with the 
Senior Editor pitfalls common to planning and designing museums. 
C. RAY SMITH, AIA Statistics about museum construction and types of 
| museums existing in this country are delineated, and 
"арий fundamental questions concerning what a museum 
DON RANEY program should ask, and the importance of the exhi- 
En A d bition itself and of display techniques are investi- 
SUZANNE STEPHENS (News Report) gated. Concluding is a discussion of interior spaces 
ESTHER McGOY 4s ngst for exhibition of artworks and of the different types 
ВНЕ 7 of buildings designed for museum use. Among cur- 
ро ет rent museum construction illustrating the article are 
the following: 76 
JOYCE REBACK THE PASADENA ART MUSEUM, 
Pasadena, Calif.: Ladd & Kelsey, Architects. 
Assi he Editor 
ROSEMARY LACERENZA UNIVERSITY ART MUSEUM, 
Berkeley, Calif.: Mario Ciampi & Associates, Architects. 
Dd KIMBELL ART FOUNDATION, 
KARL VOSSBRINCK Fort Worth, Tex.: Louis Kahn, Architect. 
A BROOKLYN CHILDREN'S MUSEUM, 
TECUM New York, N.Y.: Hardy Holzman Pfeiffer Associates, Architect. 
FLORIDA STATE MUSEUM, 
Graphics Е Gainesville, Fla.: William Morgan, Architect. 
JOEL PETROWER Art Director 
спор Drape sopor pae we ае UNIVERSITY MUSEUM ACADEMIC WING, 
(heal i x nda A E Univ. of Pa., Philadelphia, Pa.: Mitchell/Giurgola 


TOTEM Associates, Architects. 


NORMAN COPLAN It's The Law 
BERNARD TOMSON, Hon. AIA It's The Law 
E. E. HALMOS, JR. Washington/Financial 


HAROLD J. ROSEN Specifications Clinic Yonkers' Regional Keep 

AW TN An addition to a late-19th Century mansion provides 

PHILIP H. HUBBARD, JR. a planetarium, a branch library, and community art 
facilities as well as exhibition space for the muse- 

WOLCOTT H. JOHNSON Advertising Sales Sanager um's collection. The superb handling of relationships 

GURCHARD M. DAY Promotion Director * 2 35 ey ae e * . . 

JOSEPH М. SCANLON Production Manager with the existing building results in a revitalization 

DANIEL H. DESIMONE Assistant Production Manager of the old and a direct expression of the new. The 

EUGENE A. LIZOTTE Circulation Director ? Е i 

SUE FELDMAN Subscription Manager SMS Partnership, Architects. 86 
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Pasadena's flowing art spaces. 


Oakland's Urban Oasis 


Highly acclaimed for its “invisible” character as ап 
underground museum, the new Oakland Museum in- 
tegrates structure with a landscaped oasis from 
within, and further shows the architect's concern 
for achieving a necessary and aesthetic experience 
through ecological means. Kevin Roche, John Dink- 
eloo, Architects. 92 


Boston's Underwater Environment 


Imaginative new lighting and signage, along with a 
one-way double-spiral circulation pattern, makes the 
New England Aquarium a scientific museum of the 
most up-to-date character. Illustrated are details of 
the structure and of the mechanical system, both of 
which are considerably complex owing to the enor- 
mous quantity of water supported in a central cylin- 
drical tank with windows extending continuously 
from top to bottom of its four-story height. Cam- 
bridge Seven Associates with LeMessurier Associ- 


ates, Architects. 96 
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New Administrative wing encloses sculpture court. 


Oakland’s varied galleries. 
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Background and color combinations selected by Edna Kucher of Van Summern and Weigold, AIA Architects and Designers. 


i The choicé of wall switches 
and receptacles is no longer 
a mundane decision. By 
combining elegant styling 

| with bold, eontemporary 

colors, Leviton now offers ~ 

| à new dimension in design 

| never before. available. It’s 

| called Centura: 

Centura is the world's 

| most advanced design in 

| wiring devices. The touch- 

button AC switches fit flush 

against Һе wall and; pro- 

} vide effortless) finger-tip 
lighting control; An illumi- 
nated model is also avail: ! 
able. 

Design freedom in Cen- v 
tura starts with nine colors А 
plus brass, aluminum and " ai 
stainless steel wall plates. x = 
Centura can be color co-' | Я А ? 
ordinated with any decor. ee - 
A virtually infinite variety » $ -r 
of color combinations can 3 
be selected’ by using, con- 
trasting colors for the 
switch, switch frame, and 
wall plate. U-ground recep- 
tacles and wall plates can 
also be color contrasted for 
dramatic effects. i. " А 

Centura, backed by е T. 
Leviton's unprecedented ty 
25-Year Guarantee of Per- 
formance and listed by UL Sy 
and CSA, already has ‘ E 

І gained professional accep- ee 
tance in such projects as the >“ 
CBS and General 19 


Motors Buildings 7 > : 
in New York, Bos- Xn ERES is) 4 
ton City Hospital, "74 

| - : , 


Las Vegas Inter- X 
national Hotel and Marco р 
Island, Florida. 
For more information on 
this exciting new design as 3 
il well as Leviton's other ad- А 
| vanced Spec Grade wiring 
devices, use the coupon be- 


wert LEVITON 


| _Amenca’ Largest Manutacturer of Wiring Devic 
іа h ве ва en 
| Leviton 
| Dept 23A 
| | | 236 Greenpoint Avenue 
| Brooklyn, N.Y. 11222 
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Stauffer 

vinyl 
wallcoverings 
are in... 


a 


и 


the Westvaco 
Building 


Beautifying more than half of the total 
number of interior walls in this new 42- 
story building at 299 Park Avenue, New 
York. It adds up to a lot of wallcovering, 
assuring long service life and the short- 
est maintenance . . . just wipe clean with 
a sudsy sponge. 

Stauffer vinyl wallcoverings offer great 
resistance to wear, stains and fading. 
A direct result of rigid quality control, 
for all four Stauffer lines. 

See our vinyl wallcoverings at our 
showroom, D&D Building, 979 Third 
Avenue, New York City. Or at the Chi- 
cago Merchandise Mart. Or write to 
Stauffer Chemical Company, 
Wallcovering Sales, at the 
New York address. 


E 


STAUFFER'S MARK FOR QUALITY VINYLS 
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POINT 
OF 
VIEW 


Portland: Full Slate 


Dear Editor: I see by your news 
column (October 1969 P/A), 
“High in Portland’s Sky,” that 
your magazine considers Oregon 
“an architectural tabula rasa.” 
This will be news to Oregonians 
and, indeed, all people who have 
some knowledge of contemporary 
architecture in the United States. 
I suggest just off hand that you 
recall Oregon as the place where 
Pietro Belluschi did the early 
churches and houses that sent him 
on to national prominence; as the 
state that gave birth to the firm of 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, 
which has done a little to alter the 
face of America, you must admit; 
as the site of the Equitable Build- 
ing, a major pioneer in curtain- 
wall design; as the place where 
attendants to the 1968 AIA Con- 
vention saw a significant depar- 
ture in urban landscaping in the 
form of Lawrence Halprin’s Love- 
joy Plaza and Fountain; the list 
could go on and on, but perhaps 
you are too beguiled by the archi- 
tectural splendors of Stamford, 
Connecticut, to heed the message. 
You might caution what seems to 
be all new staff to check its refer- 
ences before making such sweep- 
ing generalizations in the future, 


however. 
Bruce Bonine 
Portland, Oregon 


Dear Editor: After reading Pro- 
gressive Architecture’s News Re- 
port, October 1969, entitled “High 
in Portland’s Sky,” I am com- 
pelled to express my concerns 
about material in the article. 

First of all, admitting my na- 
ivete’, what the hell does “Oregon, 
an architectural tabula rasa” 
mean? The “50 Story Seattle — 
First National Bank” is not in 
Oregon; it is obviously in Seattle, 
Washington. You may feel that the 
new 40 story First National Bank 
designed by Charles Luckman As- 
sociates is a “Bud in this skyscrap- 
er-sprouting block of downtown 


Portland,” but I look at the whole 
thing as a canned press release by 
Luckman’s P.R. firm. 

The article further states that 
the complex mirrors Northwest 
culture with its marble, bronze- 
tinted glass, and bronze anodized 
aluminum. Come now! This is the 
second Los Angeles Palm Tree 
planted in our cold, rainy city. 
The other one is the “Bank of Cal- 
ifornia" by Anshen and Allen of 
San Francisco. 

It is unfortunate that some 
large corporations forget their 
heritage and the people that con- 
tribute to their growth and feel 
compelled to impersonalize both 
in image and community sensi- 
tivities. I believe it is even worse 
that Architects like Luckman's 
firm should be that insensitive to 
people, region and planning. I 
guess they really do not know any 
better, but they should authenti- 
cate their press releases and also 
know what materials go in what 
part of the country. We have a 
fine tradition of multi-story exam- 
ples in Portland. The Equitable 
Building by Pietro Belluschi is 
still one of the most impressive 
“skyscrapers” in the country. You 
will agree with this — come out to 
Portland to look and you will see. 
The West Coast is not all Palm 


Trees. 
Saul Zaik, AIA 
Portland, Oregon 


Airports 


Dear Editor: We enjoyed your ar- 
ticle on Airports (September 
1969 P/A) and found it especially 
interesting in that, over the past 
few years, we have been involved 
with many facets of airport de- 
sign and its development. 

There is one small matter that 
we would like to clear up. In the 
article, “Airports: The Problems 
and Possibilities,” the South Ter- 
minal for Boston’s Logan Airport 
is described as being designed by 
John Carl Warnecke & Assocs. 
We would like to inform you that 
the South Terminal has been de- 
signed as a joint venture with 
principal design representation 
from Desmond & Lord working in 
New York City with John Carl 
Warnecke & Associates for over a 
year. 

Charles P. Hagenah 
Desmond & Lord Inc. 


Boston, Mass. 
(More views on page 16) 
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FOLLANSBEE TERNE 


...and the revival of metal roofing 


While most architects have only recently discovered in the tradi- 
tional metal roof a building element superbly adapted to the special 
idiom of contemporary design, roofers themselves have been aware 
for generations that no other roofing system can provide equivalent 
protection against the relentless attack of wind and weather. And 
Follansbee Terne is unique among metals in combining a natural 
affinity for color with unexcelled durability and relatively modest 
cost. May we send you the substantiating evidence? 


FOLLANSBEE 


FOLLANSBEE STEEL CORPORATION * FOLLANSBEE, WEST VIRGINIA 
On Readers’ Service Card, Circle No. 332 


Des Moines, Iowa Residence Featured in Record Houses 
Architect: John D. Bloodgood 
Roofer: Iowa Sheet Metal Contractors, Inc., Des Moines, Iowa 


From the radical 
and the daring | 

comes the 
revolutionary. 


They’re here to revolutionize treat- 
ment of walls and 
ceilings. To give inte- 
riors a radically dif- 
ferent look. To break 
traditional paneling 
barriers. 

Element Г" from 
U.S. Plywood. Five 
exclusive concepts 
in which veneers of a 
wide variety of wood 
species are used as 
they've never been 
used before. 

Panels of mis- 
matched or random- 
matched veneers. 
Panels which retain 
the rough natural textural Beauty 
of wood. Panels joined in new 
ways with plastic or built-in re- 
veals. Panels or battens that are 
available in many widths to vary 
surface treatment. 

For a breakthrough in the use 
of wood for interior design, U.S. 
Plywood’s Element I includes: 

Butcherbloc'"—a paneling of 
dramatic impact inspired by the 
counter of the neighborhood 


butcher shop. Cedar veneers are 


laid end-to-end in 
vertical rows to re- 
produce the hand- 
some look of heavy 
board inlay. Veneers 
| are random length, 
in a variety of na- 
tural color tones and 
B grainings. The over- 
| all effect is solid and 
audacious—in keep- 
| ing with the panel- 
| ing’s namesake. 
Collage™ — choice 
wood veneers of 
birch, elm, oak, wal- 
nut, pecan, teak and 
rosewood are over- 
peer in random arrange- Ma 
ments across each panel 
face to form a syncopated 
pattern of wood grains 
and color shadings. Ve- 
neers vary in length and A 
width, texturing the sur- E 
face of each panel in bold NM. 
three-dimensional relief. №8 
A special bonding process 


has been devised to retain this 


unique and strikingly beautiful 
sculptured appearance. 


Ionic®—a matchless architec- 


tural paneling in which smooth 


wood veneers alternate "A 22222 
"black olive" verti- “i 7 7 


cal reveals of 
plastic.This di 
arrangement 
creates a pat- 
tern of classic 
simplicity. The ef- 
fect is reminiscent of 
the slender, fluted col- 
umns of ancient Greece. A 
masterpiece of graceful paneling. 
Palisade™ batten & trim—an 


unconventional decorating ma- 


terial in which veneers of De- 


— 8 


signer Flexwood? are lami- 
nated to U-shaped alumi- 
num battens, designed to 
snap over special alumi- 
num bases. 


Horizontal, 
vertical or diagonal arrange- 
ments produce a limitless range of 
arresting visualeffects.A novel,ver- 
satile, unique decorating material. 

Concept 32'" —a stark, beauti- 
fully basic interior paneling in 
which natural grain patterns of 
walnut, ash, teak and rosewood 
swirl unfettered across 32-inch 
wide panel faces, accented by 
SG black or deep chestnut 


E matched and flush. 

© The look is modern, 
3 symmetrical, funda- 
| mental. 

Element I. Be- 
cause of its radical 
departure from tra- 
dition, it may be the 
kind of wholly different wall or 
ceiling treatment you've always 
wanted to specify, but one that 
you have never been able 
to obtain until now. 

So why not get 
more complete 
information 
about Element I? 
The Architectural 
Service Representative 
at your nearest U.S. Ply- 
wood office can supply 
all the details you'll need to 
make use of these innovative 
wall coverings. Or, if you'd pre- 
fer, simply write to U.S. Plywood, 
777 Third Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 10017. 


G U.S. Plywood 


A Division of U.S. Plywood-Champion Papers Inc 
On Readers' Service Card, Circle No. 378 


777 Third Avenue, New York, New York 10017 


YOU MEAN THIS INSULATION 
BOARD WONT WARP, 
WRINKLE OR CREEP? 


RIGHT, ITS PERMALITE 
SEALSKIN, THE DIMENSIONALLY 
STABLE PERLITE BOARD. 


A subsidiary of General Refractories Company 


GREFCO Inc. / Building Products Div., 333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60601 
On Readers' Service Card, Circle No. 359 


the beautiful wordo & 
reinforced concrete is a 
$2.2 million saving 


New York’s Co-op City. Building in the Bronx. A complex of thirty-five 

high-rise apartments. Three shopping centers. One-hundred-eighteen, 3-story townhouses. Six schools. 
When finished will house some 55,000 residents. It’s being sculptured in reinforced concrete. Building fast. 
Everyday as much as 2,500 cubic yards of concrete hits the forms. Adding some 
215,000 sq. ft. of floor area to the project every week. 


For Co-op City is building with “ultimate strength 
design" and Grade 60 steel. Taking full ad- 
vantage of the most modern concrete 
construction methods. Saving a pound 
of steel per sq. ft. of floor area. 


Saving over 244 million in construction 
dollars. 


Think about it. About the many benefits 
high-strength reinforcing steels offer 
in modern concrete building design: 
Economy. Utility. Flexibility. Beauty. 
It's all here. Everything your mind's eye 
can imagine builds better in reinforced 
concrete. 


Grade 60 Steels*. Here's new strength and economy 
in a one grade package. Ultimate Strength Design 
(USD) utilizes fully its 5095 greater yield strength. 
Helps achieve slimmer columns. More usable floor 
space. Lowers overall construction costs. Let Grade 60 
help you meet the challenge of the 70's whatever 
you're building. Write for new Grade 60 Steel Brochure. 


GRapEN ` Grade 60” the new term that describes 
60 ASTM specs for 60,000 psi reinforcing steels 
BS) as upgraded in 1968. 


New York’s Co-op City 

Project sponsor: United Housing Foundation 
Architect: Herman J. Jessor, New York, N.Y. 
Consulting Engineers: Farkas, Barron & Partners, 
New York, N.Y. 

Contractor: Community Services, Inc., New York, N.Y. 
Concrete Contractor: Dic-Underhill Joint Venture, 
Long Island, N.Y. 
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Keene 


announces the 


iInstant-access 


ceiling. 


New Accesso™ Concealed Suspension 
System for acoustical tiles and pans 


Just tilt a tile up and lift it out. Then slide it back in 
again. It’s that easy with the new Accesso fully con- 
cealed suspension system. 

There’s no need to strong-arm tiles down with a 
tool. Or force fragile tile end joints. Or anchor tiles 
into a grid so rigid the ceiling has to be dismantled 
for servicing overhead utilities. No need for special 
access panels, either—every Accesso tile is an instant- 
access panel. 

And because Accesso members aren’t locked per- 
manently, you’re not locked into the building 
module. You have absolute freedom to locate light- 
ing fixtures and air-handling devices wher- 
ever you like—then relocate themas building 
needs change. 

What’s more, the Accesso system—exclu- 
sively—can also be used to suspend metal- 
pan ceilings in kitchens, laundries and 
other high-humidity areas. You can specify 
just one ceiling system for the entire 
building! 

Any standard tile can be used in the new 
Accesso system, with no special machining. 
But for instant beauty to match instant 
access, specify richly fissured Styltone or 
other acoustical tiles from Keene. For full 
details, write Keene Corporation, Sound 
Control Division, Box 458, Trenton, New 
Jersey 08602. 


KEENE 


CORPORATION 


SOUND CONTROL DIVISION 


We've just begun to grow. 


On Readers’ Service Card, Circle No. 346 


Heublein, Inc. selected an Accesso “instant-access” 
ceiling system for this modern corporate headquar- 


ters building in Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

Tiles fit snugly to form a 
smooth, almost seamless 
ceiling with Accesso con- 
cealed suspension. The de- 
sign here called for 12"x24" 
tiles, but 12" squares are 
equally convenient in the 
Accesso system. Note that 
overhead systems can be 
serviced easily without in- 
terrupting office operations. 
Just push a tile up and lift 
it out. No tools needed with 
the Accesso system. And 
every tile is an access panel! 


Hot water — 60 cups per hour — for coffee, tea, or instant soups. Turns 
a Halsey Taylor water cooler into a complete refreshment center. Elimi- 
nates the hazard and mess of hot plates — or time-wasting ‘‘off-the- 
premises” coffee breaks. 


Capacity — 60 cups per hour of 180° to 145° water — or 10 cups rapid 
draw — from gooseneck, lever-operated cup filler. 


Available as — a factory-installed accessory qe» 
on Halsey Taylor wall-mount cooler WM-14-CB, 
and floor-standing coolers SC-14-CB, WT-14- 


CB, and compartment type model CP-3-CB. 


Write for Catalog and specifications. 
THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR COMPANY 
1562 Thomas Road, Warren, Ohio 44481 
SUBSIDIARY *KING-SEELEY AST" THERMOS CO. 


(Continued from page 6) 


Dear Editor: In reading the Sep- 
tember 1969 issue I was im- 
pressed with your article on Air- 
ports, which is the kind of subject 
that, if well covered, makes it 
worthwhile to read Progressive 
Architecture. In the hope that you 
will continue to deal with broad, 
significant subjects in depth in- 
stead of reporting only individual 
design efforts I would like to renew 
my subscription beginning with 
the September, 1969 issue. 


Wilhelm von Moltke, AIA 
Cambridge, Mass. 


We Stand Corrected 


Dear Editor: Your September 
1969 P/A article on Magister 
Gropius is one of the most origi- 
nal discussions on Walter Gropius 
and his legacy to American archi- 
tecture that I have seen in recent 
times. 

However, I would like to bring 
to your attention a few in- 
accuracies that existed in the ar- 
ticle. In the list of distinguished 
architects that were in Gropius’s 
master class at Harvard you 
should not have included Harry 
Weese’s name. Although a dis- 
tinguished architect, Weese was 
never a student at Harvard. Also 
John Carl Warnecke’s name ap- 
peared under the photo of Ben- 
jamin Thompson’s student dormi- 
tories at Colby College, Maine and 
Ben Thompson received the credit 
for Warnecke’s library at the Uni- 
versity of California, Santa Cruz. 


John Sheehy 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Sad News 


Dear Editor: I was saddened 
upon reading the P/A “Special 
News Report” on the Chicago con- 
vention (August 1969 P/A). 

It was sad to read your edito- 
rial version of the convention pro- 
ceedings. It was sad to see the 
type of material to which you saw 
fit to devote prestigious space. 

I have delayed writing in order 
that I might read the report of the 
AIA Journal, and speak to some 
members of the Institute who 
were present at the convention, to 
get a clear and perhaps somewhat 
more accurate version of the pro- 
ceedings and tone of the dis- 


cussion. 
Gene Thompson, AIA 
Winter Haven, Fla. 
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Relocation 


COSTS LESS 
on KREOLITE 


wood block floors 


Check These Advantages 


Comfortable . . . easy under 
foot. Durable...with- 
stands heavy abuse. Low 
Maintenance ... 1/3 cent 
per sq. ft. in 20 years. Easy 
To Replace...in sections 
or units. Dustless . . . pro- 
tects bearings and finished 


P, 
th 


parts. Absorbs Noise. In- Relocation of equipment or services is surprisingly easy on 

sulates against heat and Kreolite Wood Block Floors. It can usually be done by in-plant 

cold. Easy to Provide For personnel, and the floor is ready for use in a few hours. 

Conduits Or Cables. Kreolite is a truly replaceable floor. Independent research proves 
this. Write for a copy of this research report. Or ask to see our 


full-color sound slide film — ''Magic Carpet." 


Inquiries Limited to Continental U.S.A. 


THE JENNISON-WRIGHT CORPORATION 
ОЕРТ.Р129 + P. О. BOX 691 + TOLEDO, OHIO 43601 


Please send a copy of Research Report Highlights 
JENNISON- Please call for an appointment to show the ''Magic Carpet" 
WRIGHT 


. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
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Firm 
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Weathering 
Steel wraps 


USIM Building 
IN Natural, 
protective 
coating 


This one-story manufacturing and office building built for 
IBM in Austin, Texas, combines the use of Weathering 
Steel (Bethlehem Mayari R) with precast concrete having 
exposed aggregate. This type of construction offers a 
truly distinctive alternative to conventional masonry for 
industrial buildings. The Weathering Steel is insulated on 
the interior, and there is virtually no maintenance on the 
outside. Weathering Steel ages into a rich, deep-brown 
oxide coating, closely grained, acting as a barrier to 
oxygen and moisture. The light red-brown color shown 
in these photographs is typical for Mayari R after approxi- 
mately six months of weathering. 


The building was hardly completed before additions were 
being made. The first phase of 200,000 sq ft is now being 
augmented with a 100,000 sq ft addition, and a new wing 
of 150,000 sq ft is under construction. The entire building 
will feature a Weathering Steel exterior. Because the 
building is steel-framed, there is flexibility in making these 
additions; simply remove the exterior and add on. And 
the contractor reports that the speed of steel erection 
lets him stay well ahead of schedule. 


Our new booklet discusses Weathering Steel in detail, 
both as to its design potentials and its properties. Write 
for your copy . . . Bethlehem Steel Corporation, Bethle- 
hem, PA 18016 . . . or get in touch with the nearest 


Bethlehem sales office. 
m 
STEEL " 
Pes Na 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 


Steel-framed structures are easily expanded, as shown by this addition 
of a new wing to the original building. 
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.for the vvay you can count on them for 


surface-mounted door closers. 


trouble-free, attention-free service. Look them 
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ervice Card 


Oakland-Alameda County Coliseum, Oakland 
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, 


up in Sweet's—or write: LCN Closers, Princeton, Illinois 61356. 


Get your doors ready for action 
are famed for the flawless door control they provide.. 


with LCN Smoothee® 
their simple good looks.. 
year-in, year-out, 
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On the following pages you'll see specific examples of how Koppers building prod- 
ucts have helped architects and engineers obtain greater latitude of design and save 
money for clients. These Koppers products are either permanent in themselves, or 
give permanence to other materials. 


They topped city hall with Koppers roofing 


The new Boston City Hall was 
decided upon in 1962 when the 
architects won a national 
competion with their idea of just 
what a city hall should be. It is now 
a concrete and brick example of 
architectural achievement. 

The organization of the building is 
complex but open—visitors can 
pass through their City Hall any time 
of the day or night and not be 
confronted by a single door. Erected 
on a sloping site, the lower floors 
are partially buried and include 
garage space, files, computer rooms 
and offices. The second and third 


_ / M ———— —- 


floors hold those government 


offices most contacted by the public. 


The top four floors contain office 
spaces requiring a minimum of 
public traffic, and hung below them 
at the fifth level are the elements of 
symbolic and civic importance: the 
Mayor's Suite and the City Council 
Chambers. 

The roof of City Hall is a 74,000 
square foot, 4-ply Koppers roof. On 
the concrete deck, a vapor barrier of 
one-ply tarred felt was laid, then 
1" ridged insulation board. Next 
came alternate layers of coal tar 
pitch and tar-saturated felts with a 
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final heavy top pouring of coal tar 
pitch with aggregate embedded. 

The molecular structure of coal tar 
pitch provides long-term water- 
proofing. Many Koppers built-up 
coal tar pitch roofs are more than 
thirty-five years old and still in 
excellent condition. For more 
information on Koppers roofing and 
waterproofing, check the coupon. 


Architects and Engineers for the 
Boston City Hall: 

Kallmann, McKinnell & Knowles 
Campbell, Aldrich & Nulty 

Le Messurier Associates, Inc. 


“Like a bouquet of open umbrellas” new library roof is built with 550 laminated wood beams 


The bouquet description was given 
by one of the students at Wells 
College where the Louis Jefferson 
Long Library was recently completed. 
It is apt because the multiple 
traverse system involved nine 
different floor pods, three floor levels 
and 84 separate roof planes. The 
550 laminated wood structurals range 
in length from 8’ to 36’, in widths 
from 5" to 11", and in depths from 
8" to 13". Almost 39,000 board feet 
of western red cedar was used for 
the 3"x6" and 4"x6" double tongue 
and groove decking. 

The library's 55,000 square feet 


include stack space for 250,000 
volumes, seating capacity for 328 
people, various study environments, 
seminar rooms, a music listening 
area, a rare book room, a permanent 
art gallery, and a room which is 
planned for electronic carrels for 
information retrieval from 

library centers. 

Because of the numerous 
elevations and roof planes, every 
laminated structural member was 
custom-fabricated by Koppers with 
varying dimensions, angles of cut, 
and locations of connections. To 
coordinate the roof construction a 


"hot line" was set up between the 
architect's office in Chicago, the 
Koppers plant at Peshtigo, 
Wisconsin, and the job site in 
Aurora, New York. The shop 
production drawings were used as 
blue prints for erection, and only 
one minor on-the-site modification 
was made in putting the entire 
system in place. The job was 
completed in only 165 working days, 
from the start of drawings to 
placement of the decking. 


Architect: Skidmore, Owings 
& Merrill, Chicago, lllinois 


Earl F. Bennett, Mgr., Architectural Sales 
Koppers Company, Inc. 

Room 1439, Koppers Bldg. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 15219 
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Bradbury Building Again 
Attracts Professionals 


Following a $100,000 restoration, 
LA’s famous Bradbury Building 
has become the new home for the 
Southern California Chapter of 
the AIA. 

Built in 1893 by a mining mil- 
lionaire, Lewis Bradbury, for a 
staggering 1% million dollars, the 
building had a luxury few office 
buildings have — a spacious inte- 
rior court. Because of the lack of 
outward views in the rather in- 
dustrial neighborhood, the archi- 
tect, George Wyman, decided to 
turn the building in on itself. The 
exterior walls, all constructed of 
sandstone and brick, are treated 
with straightforward classical re- 
serve. On the interior court how- 
ever, these walls are laced with 
ornamental ironwork balconies, 
stairways and elevator shafts. 
Combined with the _ glassed-in 
roof, the court creates an in- 
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triguing ambiance evocative of a 
French “galerie.” The architect 
used marble in combination with 
ironwork stairways, but rejected 
it as a cladding for the walls in 
favor of simpler regional brick 
and tile. The sophistication and 
sensitivity apparent in the gener- 
al handling of materials, propor- 
tions, light, and space, is all the 
more surprising considering the 
architect had no formal training 
in architecture or engineering, 
nor did he ever again design a 
building. 


Upon completion, the building 
was a prestigious address for 
a number of years, until both 
the neighborhood and building 
suffered general deterioration. 
The present owners, Western 
Management Corp., however, af- 
ter some pressure from various 
architectural, planning and com- 
munity groups decided on a resto- 
ration to assure the building's 
preservation. For many years 
leased by a textile business, the 
building wil now house profes- 
sional offices as it originally did. 


A Plan for New York City 


At its fortieth annual conference, 
the Regional Plan Association 
hosted the debut of New York 
City's first comprehensive city 
plan. Drawn up by the New York 
City Planning Commission, the 
plan is designed to deal with the 
city as it now is and to guide its 
course of action over the next five 
to ten years. 

The scheme was officially pre- 
sented on November 18 by Donald 
Elliot, Chairman of the City Plan- 
ning Commission, and then was 
the subject for six panel seminars 
(running concurrently) and nu- 
merous small round-table dis- 
cussions. Black militants repre- 
senting community planning 
groups dramatically disrupted the 
morning panels and luncheon 
speeches. Pointing out that blacks 
and Puerto Ricans had not been in- 
volved in drafting the plan, they 
chanted “Damn, Damn the Mas- 
ters’ Plan." 

Their unilateral confrontation 
tactics were abandoned by after- 
noon however, when they partici- 
pated as individuals in the round 
table discussions. Meaningful dia- 
logue resulted which, if the stated 
intentions of the CPC are effected, 
would considerably shape the final 
version. Questionnaires submitted 
by participants and future public 
hearings are also a part of this 
feedback process. 

The New York City plan is not 


simply a physical blueprint for 
the development of the city, but 
proposes social, economic, and 
governmental changes as well. 
It affirms the concentration which 
characterizes New York in its edu- 
cational, cultural, financial, and 
business facilities, and is its source 
of vitality. The congestion, a re- 
sult of concentration, is blamed 
on lack of planning. 

The proposal not only deals 
with major city-wide problems 
but focuses on specific neighbor- 
hoods, with chapters on each of 
the sixty-two community plan- 
ning districts in the city, and on 
Model Cities neighborhoods. 

The plan focuses on: 

1. Strengthening the city’s role as 
a national center of finance, busi- 
ness, communications, and cul- 
ture. 

2. Creating new opportunities 
through jobs, education and 
health. 

3. Strengthening neighborhoods 
and improving recreation. 

4. Improving governmental proce- 
dures to provide more flexibility. 

In strengthening the city's role 
as a national center, planned 
growth is encouraged in undevel- 
oped areas, such as west Mid- 
town, and the downtown water- 
front areas. Specific recommenda- 
tions are made for cohesive build- 
ing schemes that will provide a 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Glaverbel Grey. 
Blocks Out Everything But the View. 


Makes the inside of a building feel as good as the outside looks. 


Glaverbel 


For further information, contact: 
GLAVERBEL (USA) INC., EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, 350 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10001 
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mixture of uses and amenities. 

One Midtown area west of 
Eighth Avenue would provide 30 
million sq ft of office space tied in 
with new hotels, housing, parks 
and civic facilities. A two block 
strip of buildings planned along 
the axis of a proposed 48th Street 
cross-town subway is set back for 
a wide pedestrian walk from 
Eighth Ave. west to the river. 
Crossing this axis would be a new 
superliner terminal, and nearby, 
an exhibition center. 

Another timely scheme came as 
a result of numerous studies of 
existing available land and trans- 
portation, climate, topography, 
pollution, wind and historical de- 
velopment patterns. It calls for 
developing Staten Island by 
means of a high density corri- 
dor along the route of the exist- 
ing rapid transit line following 
the southern shoreline. Strips 
of high-density housing would 
branch out from the spine with 
parks and recreation filling spaces 
in between. Community facilities 
are organized along the spine par- 
ticularly at points of intersection 
between the rapid transit line and 
the cross-island bus routes. 

City-wide transportation facil- 
ities are also examined in the re- 
port, accompanied by recommen- 
dations and exhortations (for ex- 
ample, calling for the speedy in- 
stallation of a Second Avenue sub- 
way line tunneled through bed- 
rock in order to prevent the usual 
above ground traffic jams during 
construction). 

In another area, the Commis- 
sion urges the city to stimulate 
business enterprise in the ghetto, 
contending that the Black and 
Puerto Rican minorities will have 
to be brought into the economic 
and social matrix of the city. Nu- 
merous other recommendations in 
this section deal not only with 
jobs, but also with welfare, 
health, and education. 

Regarding neighborhood envi- 
ronments, the city plan calls for 
working within the existing fab- 
ric to create better neighbor- 
hoods. It also suggests that in- 
stead of a fixed static plan for re- 
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habilitation, the city needs to 
move by increments; instead of 
using monolithic housing schemes, 
a mixture of types should be tried, 
and architectural experimentation 
encouraged. Incentives are sug- 
gested for dealing with developers 
of sub-divisions in outlying areas 
to encourage better design, and for 
dealing with rent stabilization 
problems in the city. 

The city plan also analyzes 
methods for city improvement, 
backing the Model Cities ap- 
proach as the principal vehicle of 
rehabilitation. However, it recom- 
mends that other areas be rezoned 
on a selective instead of on a 
wholesale level. 

Sanitation, protection, and oth- 
er city maintenance problems 
have come to the attention of the 
City Planning Commission, as has 
the governmental structure. The 
Commission states that the city’s 
budget system is too highly cen- 
tralized, too concerned with min- 
utiae, too rigid. Furthermore the 
relationship between city and 
state is in need of change. The 
city often has too many responsi- 
bilities assigned to it but not the 
necessary funds to meet them. 
The city plan calls for more city 
and state aid (seven billion more 
for the next decade than is now 
apportioned), and a more equi- 
table method of sharing city reve- 
nue with the state. 

All these various proposals only 
touch on the many covered in this 
intensive, realistic, and  well- 
thought out report. The plan is so 
comprehensive that it seems more 
like a mayoralty position paper 
than a city plan. (That it was ac- 
complished under Mayor Lind- 
say’s aegis speaks well for his 
grasp of city problems). It surely 
represents something new in city 
plans — it redefines the term to 
embrace the social, political, and 
economic concerns that increas- 
ingly dominate architectural and 
planning decisions in the urban 
milieu. 

What is disturbing however are 
the practical limitations of the 
plan implicit in the document’s 
consistent use of the verbs “pro- 
pose," "suggest," “encourage,” 


“игре.” Nowhere is there dis- 
cussed actual methods by which 
implementation would occur. That 
this plan is a guideline for change 
is understood, but what is not un- 
derstood is whether the sugges- 
tion, encouragements, and propos- 
als will indeed be followed, and 
whether the Commission will 
have real control over the city's 
growth. If not, then this plan is 
little better than an extensive 
compilation of recent essays on 
New York City by planners, soci- 
ologists, architectural critics, and 
New York Times writers. 


Mirror Dome for | 
Osaka '70 


Pepsi sent up a trial balloon т 
Santa Ana, California for its 
main show “World Without 
Boundary" at Expo '70 — a vast 
210-degree concave mirror of 
13,000 sq ft of aluminized mylar. 
This unique sphere didn’t leave the 
blimp hangar, but did explode the 
boundaries of the senses. 

Pepsi and EAT (Experiments 
in Art and Technology) hit on the 
idea, David MacDermott, Western 
Regional President of EAT and 
his associate, Ardison Phillips, 
narrowed it down, and with a team 
called Envirolab, they designed it. 
Envirolab is three graduate and 
graduated students from UCLA's 
School of Architecture and Urban 
Planning: Chris Dawson, Denny 
Lord and Alan Stanton. 

Mylar was selected for the 90- 
ft diam. 55-ft high single-skin 
air-supported structure because 
it is the strongest of the p.v.c. 
materials for its weight. A circu- 
lar double-collar system traps and 
holds the fabric’s edge. — EM 
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Put a Bally A Walk-In Cooler/Freezer in the kitchen. Be 
ready for the leisure crowd seeking new adventures 

in dining. Bally Walk-Ins operating at temperatures 
from 35° cooling to -40' freezing provide the facilities 
to plan and prepare excitable and profitable menus in 
advance. Learn about many other important features 
from our 32-page booklet and urethane wall sample. 
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Buildings on the Way Up 


Selene Monument to 
Man’s Conquest of the Moon 


Dahong Wang, Architect, 
of Taiwan China 


Named after the Greek goddess of 
the moon, this projected mon- 
ument is frought with symbolism, 
but simple enough to be appre- 
ciated on its own merits. The de- 
sign is composed of twin stelae of 
reinforced concrete resting on a 
square limestone podium. The 
stelae, which symbolize the arms 
of man reaching for the moon, ex- 
tend to a height of 238.8 feet to 
represent the mean distance in 
miles between moon and earth. 
The stelae’s form, semicircular at 
the base and tapering to flat slabs 
at the apex, creates a circular hall 
only 33 feet in diameter but 
“infinite in height." Inside the 
hall stands a memorial block with 
the appropriate inscriptions hon- 
oring those who made it possible 
to reach the moon. 
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Douglas County Museum 


Roseburg, Oregon 
Backer, Arragoni, Ross 


This historical museum’s separa- 
tion into four connected wood 
frame buildings gives it a small 
scale and flexibility. An enclosed 
bridge forms the main axis of cir- 
culation, connecting the four-level 
entrance tower to two two-level 
exhibition pavilions. There an 
interior bridge-type circulation 
scheme carries people across large 
open spaces containing space-con- 


suming installations such as farm 
implements. An exterior court 
also serves for exhibits, as well as 
a third pavilion — an outdoor cov- 
ered display area for exhibition of 
heavy pieces of machinery. Flexi- 
bility of interior spaces is pro- 
vided by a system of movable 
hung panels, and expandability 
assured by the modular basis of the 
design which allows additional 
units to be “plugged in" to the 
open-ended structures. 


Armstrong Rubber Company 


West Haven, Connecticut 
Marcel Breuer and Associates 


At first glance the separation of 
this building into two bulky mas- 
ses may seem puzzling. According 
to the architects, the four floors of 
the administration's office space 
are raised above the two story re- 
search and development facility to 
express their separate functions 
while emphasizing their con- 
nection and for built-in expand- 
ability. Looking at the structure, 
however, its more likely that the 
division is to emphasize that the 
top four floors are hung from steel 
roof trusses spanning the 186’ 
from the end walls of the two 
stairwells. From the end of each 
of the seven 50-ton trusses, steel 
hanging columns drop the dis- 


tance of four floors, connecting to 
a network of beams. The steel 
structure, sheathed in precast 
concrete panels and poured in 
place concrete, is an interesting 
one but nevertheless leaves a pres- 
ently unusable floor. The solution 
seems to provide an innovative 
structural answer to a problem 
that really doesn’t exist. 

(More buildings on page 33) 
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Buildings on the Way Up 


Dragon Fort 


Ito City, Shizuoka Prefecture, 
Japan 
Youji Watanabe 


crude concrete structure rests on 
| piloti. Pedestrian and vehicular 
access proceeds beneath the struc- 
ture where part of the site ground 
has been cut away to create a spi- 
raling ramp. The influence of Cor- 
busier with whom the architect 
once worked is in evidence — and 
as the architect enthusiastically 
exclaimed to a friend, he has in- 
deed gone beyond Corbu. 


The rather odd name for the home 
and clinic of a pediatrician results 
from its visual affinity to the 
coiled body of a dragon. Jutting 
out from the side of a slope 
modified to give a southern ex- 
posure to the rooms within, the 
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Climate-Controlle 


Anchorage, Alaska 


: Е З and restricted to moving side- 
Adrian Wilson Associates 


walks, tramways, bicycle paths 
and a weatherproof monorail con- 
necting the city to downtown An- 
chorage and the airport. Never- 
theless there will be conventional 
roads and railroad lines to bring 
supplies to the city. In the initial 
phase of construction the town de- 
pends on one main shopping cen- 
ter, but as the population expands 
additional facilities will be located 
in each of the separate units. 


The world’s first totally climate- 
controlled city, Seward’s Success, 
is projected for construction in 
Alaska. The $800 million devel- 
opment will house 40,000 people, a 
scheme financed by Tandy In- 
dustries Inc. of Tulsa, Oklahoma 
to accommodate a growing oil in- 
dustry on the west side of Knik 
Arm, opposite Anchorage. All 
transportation will be enclosed 
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Office Building 


West 42nd Street, New York, 
New York 
Skidmore, Owings, & Merrill 


A 50-story skyscraper will rise on 
the site of the old Stern Brothers 
Dept. Store looming over the rest 
of this block facing Bryant Park. 
Evidently the architects thought 
the similar form of C. F. Mur- 
phy’s First National Bank in Chi- 
cago had some merit to it: as SOM 
partner Gordon Bunshaft ex- 
plained, the curving walls allow 
more floor space for the lower 19 
floors without having to use the 
usual setback facade to conform 
with the zoning restrictions. For 
this reason, this new form threat- 
ens to become as much of a design 
cliché as the ziggurat. Yet the ar- 
chitects don’t seem to be avoiding 
already existing clichés in this 
scheme: materials will be marble 
travertine and tinted glass and 
there will be the usual token Sixth 
Avenue plaza adjoining a 43rd 
Street entrance. 

(More buildings on page 35) 
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Buildings on the Way Up 


CNA Financial Building 


Los Angeles, California 
Architect: Langdon and Wilson 


This 19-story building springs out 
of a raised plaza that conceals 
four levels of parking for 600 
cars. Planting at the base of the 
plaza, designed by landscape ar- 
chitect Emmet Wemple, will re- 
late the plaza to the 11-acre Lafay- 
ette Park contiguous with the 


site. The glass skin — sandwich 
panels of softly reflective gray 
glass and clear glass with an in- 
sulating vacuum between — will 
mirror the trees in the park and 
plaza, so that the building will, as 
architect Ernest Wilson Jr. says 
“sometimes disappear.” The struc- 
ture will provide 3500 square feet 
of office space. — EM 


Mount Holyoke College Art Building 


South Hadley, Massachusetts 
Hugh Stubbins and Associates 


A three-story art building will 
soon join a number of other Hugh 
Stubbins buildings on this campus, 
including three dormitories, a 
library, a psychology and edu- 
cation building, and a new lab- 
oratory theater. The brick, glass, 
and concrete structure is to be 
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built on a sloping site accessible 
from two road levels. From the 
upper road level a two-story 
teaching facility cantilevers out 
on concrete posts over a museum 
level accessible by the lower road. 
This organization responds ap- 
propriately to the distinct func- 
tions contained within the build- 
ing and to limitations of the site. 


Montparnasse Center 


Paris, France 

AOM (Beaudouin, de Marien, 
Cassan, Saubot), architects 

A. Epstein and Sons, Inc. of 
Chicago, Consulting Engineers 
and Architects 


Europe’s tallest office building, 
surprisingly only 56 stories high, 
is now under construction. Un- 
fortunately, however, this bronze- 
tinted aluminum and solar glass 
skyscraper is planned for Paris, 
known for its low rooftops where 
56 stories will tell, especially on a 
hill in Montparnasse. The archi- 
tects, a group specially formed for 
the project, hope that it will be- 
come another landmark along 
with the slightly higher Eiffel 
Tower. What the project will ac- 
complish — with its skyscraper, 
enclosed shopping center (bound 
by a modified French arcade), ele- 
vated plaza and two low-rise 
buildings — is the introduction of 
an old American tradition of 
building without regard to the 
scale of surrounding neighbor- 
hood. In fact the oval tower and 
elevated plaza seem to be spe- 
cifically borrowed from  Hart- 
ford's Constitution Plaza and 
hardly applicable to these circum- 
stances. 

(More buildings on page 39) 
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Almost limitless design freedom is yours with the of 1, 2 and 3 hours. Even a product with 0-0-0 


Celotex selection of acoustical ceiling systems Fire Hazard Classification. Densities, sizes, and 
and products. There are textures, finishes, and thicknesses for every budget, every project— 
patterns to enhance any interior—ranging from from banks to locker rooms. 
natural fissured tile with truly monolithic effect, to Look to Celotex when you design for beauty and 
boldly textured lay-in panels designed to accent performance. Your Acousti-Celotex contractor/ 
the recessed grid pattern. And glazed total distributor will welcome your 
ceramic panels. And Vari-Tec* luminaire systems. call for specifications, 

The range of technical specifications met by samples, and estimates. 


Celotex products and systems is equally complete. 
NRC's to.90. Designs for UL time-rated assemblies ^ write for copy of new 1970 manual 
of Celotex Acoustical Products THE CELOTEX CORPORATION Д 
Tampa, Florida 33607 
Subsidiary of Jim Walter Corporation 


"Trademark 
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Another first from 


SINIPSON 


Now there’s a new way to achieve a completely mono- 
lithic appearance with Pyrotect Non-directional Fissured 


ceiling tile. 
Simpson introduces two new square edge acoustical 
products: 
ea ate Е 1 • 72" square edge tile with self leveling tongue and 
12"x12"x?4" Self leveling tile groove, flange joint. Can be installed in T&G type 
for metal suspension systems, concealed system, stapled to furring strips or solid 
staple or adhesive application. backing, or applied with adhesive. 


2 • 3%" square edge tile with kerfed and rabbeted 
joint. Can be installed in concealed type systems or 
applied with adhesive. 

Edges are machined to close tolerances so joints do not 

detract from the monolithic appearance. 

T2"x12" x" for concealed type Along with the added convenience of these new edge 

systems or adhesive application. details, you still get the top performance and superior 
appearance you've come to expect from Simpson ceiling 
products. Specify Simpson and get the best. 

For more information, write or call: Simpson Timber 

Company; 2000 Washington Building; Seattle, Washington 

98101. Phone 206-682-2828. 


Ceiling produis designed for better living 
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Buildings on the Way Up 
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State Street Bank Center 


Quincy, Mass. 
Welton Becket and Associates 


A marshy area filled with chunks 
of paving stone from old roadbeds 
and debris from torn down build- 
ings wil become the site for a 
$100 million commercial and resi- 
dential development on the out- 
Skirts of Boston. 

First to be built in this scheme 
is a 5-story operation center for 
several departments of the State 
St. Bank and Trust Co. The pre- 
cast concrete structure will have 
an open court in the center onto 
which offices face for added light 
and views, and a recessed ground 


floor facade with à covered walk- 
way at the building's perimeter. 
Adjoining the center is a two- 
story computer wing made win- 
dowless as a security and climate 
control measure. By 1972 the 
740,500 square foot center should 
be finished and construction be- 
gun on the rest of the plan. Addi- 
tional buildings include two 16- to 
18-story office buildings, a hotel, 
two 5-story office buildings, a pe- 
destrian bridge linking with sev- 
eral 3 and 4 story office buildings 
and in the final phase, a group of 
four apartment buildings contain- 
ing 425 units and a marina. 


TT 
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Automobile Club of Oklahoma 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Whiteside, Schultz, Chadsey 


The choice and use of materials 
are quite appropriate for the bold 
structural form of the building. 
The natural materials, brick and 
rough concrete are found through- 
out : load-bearing interior-exterior 
brick walls carry concrete floors; 
ceiling coffers in the ground level 
—a large public information 
space — are concrete; columns 
and partitions are brick. 


Mendelsohn at the 
Museum 


Eighty drawings by Eric Men- 
delsohn, done in the years 1914 to 
1929, are currently on view at the 
Museum of Modern Art. Selected 
from a larger exhibition orga- 
nized by the University Art Mu- 
seum at Berkeley, the sketches in- 
clude many he executed in the 
trenches during World War I, and 
many equally compact and dy- 
namic sketches drawn while list- 
ening to music. 

Many of the sketches were ex- 
hibited for the first time in Berlin 
fifty years ago, and according to 
Ludwig Glaeser, Curator of the 
Department of Architecture and 
Design of MOMA, they found im- 
mediate attention in the revolu- 
tionary climate of the day. He 
states however, that “nothing in 
his work justifies Mendelsohn’s 
being classified as a German Ex- 
pressionist architect. He is at- 
tracted by the expressive poten- 
tial of steel and concrete but in 
much the same way as his art 
nouveau predecessors.” 

Mendelsohn’s first commission, 
the famous Einstein Tower, a so- 
lar observatory completed in 1921 
in Potsdam, is also represented in 
the exhibit by photographs. It 
was because of this building, Mr. 
Glaeser asserts, that he received 
more commissions than any other 
architect of the modern move- 
ment: Mendelsohn’s many depart- 
ment stores of the 20’s — illustrat- 
ing his “urbane version of elegant- 
ly curved facades and horizontal 
ribbon windows" — helped popu- 
larize modern architecture. 


Personalities 


William L. Slayton has been ap- 
pointed Executive Vice President 
of the American Institute of Ar- 
chitects. He replaces William H. 
Scheick who held the position of 
Executive Director for 8 years. 
(p. 46 for details) . . . Walter J. 
Monasch has been elected the new 
president of the American Insti- 
tute of Planners of Washington, 
D.C. 
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$120,000,000 ‘total’ city 
uses Ceco 


experience 


You're looking at the Crystal City residential- 
commercial complex, a private development that 
makes effective use of Ceco's service and expe- 
rience in Steelforms, Reinforcing Steel, and 
Aluminum Windows and Curtainwalls. 

Ceco Steelform Service provided a waffle flat- 
slab reinforced concrete floor system on three 
levels for underground parking to accommodate 
4,000 cars. All structural systems in the entire 
city complex were designed for reinforced con- 
crete, and for economy. Ceco's local warehouse 
stocks of rebars assured concrete pours on 
schedule. In Steelform Service, one reliable, firm 
quotation from Ceco eliminates all guesswork 
for owner or contractor. Cost variables—labor, 


forms, lumber, insurance—are taken care of 
by Ceco. 

Curtainwall construction, furnished mainly by 
Ceco, was also specified for economic reasons. 
Ceco aluminum windows and curtainwalls with 
bronze and black anodized finish call for little 
maintenance. The wall systems effectively insu- 
late against outdoor noises. 

Ceco's specialists can help you plan and build 
your project from frame stability to outer ‘‘per- 
sonality," Their help can save you money. Fine 
buildings deserve the advantages offered by 
Ceco's Experience in construction services and 
products. The Ceco Corporation, general offices: 
5601 West 26th Street, Chicago, IIl. 60650. 
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Crystal City, Arlington, Va. 
Charles E. Smith Construction Company, Inc., contractors 
Weihe, Black, Kerr & Jeffries, architects 

Heinzman & Clifton, structural engineers 

Concrete contractors: Moses-Ecco Company, Inc.; 

Kirk Lindsey, Inc.; the Knollman Company 
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12,700 tons of Ceco-fabrica 
480,000 sq ft of Cecocolor Anodized Aluminum Windows and Curtainwalls 


Ceco Steelform Service for 790,000 sq ft of monolithic con 
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Foreground—Ceco Steeldomes in position before placement of reinforcing steel and pouring of concrete 
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NEWS REPORT 


The Development of Welfare Island: The State Steps In. 


Relations between New York City 
and its state government have 
been admittedly uneasy in the 
past (many New Yorkers feel that 
state legislation affecting the city 
is too often generated by far-flung 
rural groups who have no aware- 
ness of city problems). The New 
York City Board of Estimate nev- 
ertheless has agreed to ratify the 
99-year lease of Welfare Island to 
a state agency, the Urban Devel- 
opment Corporation. 

Created by the state in 1968, 
the purpose of the agency is es- 
sentially to override the delays, 
red-tape and inefficiency of local 
governments attempting to ad- 
minister their own urban devel- 
opment programs. This single 
agency is empowered throughout 
the state to oversee not only plan- 
ning, but financing and execution 
of projects otherwise unattractive 
to private capital. Although the 
agency encourages private in- 
vestment, it has been given a bil- 
lion dollars of state borrowing 
power. As required by law the 
UDC must establish local commu- 
nity advisory committees for its 
projects, but nevertheless is legal- 
ly empowered to ignore local zon- 
ing laws, building codes and other 
obstacles. 

Despite New York City’s finan- 
cial inability to develop Welfare 
Island on its own, it has been 
fearful of the UDC’s potential 
steam-roller tactics. Thus the 
vote by the Board of Estimate to 
lease Welfare Island for 99 years 
(for which the city will receive 
over a $1-million a year rent plus 
the equivalent of any profit earned 
in future years) became a cru- 
cial issue. The city nevertheless 
has the assurance of being well 
represented on the Welfare Island 
Development Corporation which 
will supervise the actual design, 
construction and management of 
the project; it will have eight city 
members instead of the original 
four called for in the contract. 

The actual plan for the $200 
million development has already 
been drawn up by architects Phil- 
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ip Johnson and John Burgee, and 
was on exhibit during October at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
Two building groups presently on 
the island will be kept; the Bird S. 
Coler Hospital at the northern 
end of the island and the Gold- 
water Hospital at the southern 
tip —the city cannot afford to 
relocate them. Also to be retained 
(and restored) are several land- 
marks of interest. The rest of the 
147-acre island will consist of 
park land with a new town in the 
center of the island. 

A park belt separates the new 
town into two parts. The southern 
section will contain the town cen- 
ter, a “dumbbell” scheme com- 
posed of a glassed-roof arcade con- 
necting a “waterfront” town 
square on the Manhattan side toa 
“harbor” square on the Queens 
side. The buildings, architec- 
turaly non-specific at this 
stage, are clusters four to twelve 
stories high in order not to im- 
pede the view of Manhattan from 
Queens. The plan also calls for a 
2000-car garage to house all pri- 
vate autos, a '"minitransit" sys- 
tem, schools, day-care centers, 
swimming pools, fire and police 
stations, and a new subway con- 
nection to Manhattan and Queens. 

Since the lease has now been 


approved, detailed designs can be- 
gin immediately. By agreement, 
construction must be underway in 
18 months with full completion in 
eight years. Although the 5000 
housing units will be equitably 
mixed — 30 per cent low income 
(of which 10 per cent will be for 
the elderly), 24 per cent moder- 
ate, 20 per cent middle income, 
and 25 per cent conventionally 
financed — already there is crit- 
ical comment. A member of 
the Community Planning Board, 
which has Welfare Island in its 
territory, claims that nothing 
has been stated about how resi- 
dents will be selected for apart- 
ments. Furthermore he points out 
UDC’s chairman, Ed Logue is 
known for his “contemptuous dis- 
regard of the community he is 
dealing with." A number of hospi- 
tal patients and residents on the 
island complain that housing fa- 
cilities and jobs for them were not 
spelled out in the lease. Hopefully 
these issues will be faced by the 
Welfare Island Development 
Board. At any rate, the N.Y. 
Chapter of the AIA fully en- 
dorsed the proposed project on 
this once neglected piece of land, 
urging, however, that the park 
space be designed for full rec- 
reational use and easy access. 
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These light fixtures are 2’ x 4’. 
Picture them as 1’ x 4’. 


Or 1’ x 1’ or 2’ x 2 or 3’ x 3’. Fact is, any of these standard troffers fit 
the new C-60/60 Luminaire Ceiling System by Armstrong. So now a 
room can have special design and lighting effects or meet a variety of 
lighting requirements without sacrificing the advantages of an 
integrated ceiling system. With Armstrong C-60/60, all that need be 
changed is the lighting function. C-60/60 (the accommodating square) 
and other ceiling innovations are described in our folio. Please write 
for a copy. Armstrong, 4212 Watson St., Lancaster, Pa. 17604. 


mstrong 
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Stratasystem: Renewal 
without Relocation 


Architects Eggars & Higgins re- 
cently developed a conceptual sys- 
tem to bring about urban renewal 
without relocation. The proposal, 
known as “stratasystem” involves 
building new self-contained neigh- 
borhoods of 4400 persons, each 
neighborhood constructed on plat- 
forms over streets, vacant land, 
abandoned, or still-occupied delap- 
idated buildings. 

The housing would be supplied 
with an upper level of shops while 
underneath the platform, would 
be trunk space for the mechanical 
system. Added as relocation pro- 
gresses upward, are the parking 
level, and stores, offices, and other 
community-support facilities at 
grade (see diagram). The strata- 
form is nevertheless flexible 
enough to “descend” to parks, his- 
torical sites and areas with exist- 
ing housing restored. 

The system, devised without a 
client or immediate promise of 
implementation, envisions a basic 
minimum area for application at 
eleven acres, or two New York 
City blocks. Six to eight of these 
neighborhoods, linked by pedes- 
trian malls on the concourse or 
housing level and levels beneath, 
would form a community. Built 
on a modular basis, the type of 
housing is adaptable to any type 
of construction technique, wheth- 
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er conventional steel or concrete, 
or prefabricated methods. Nei- 
ther high-rise nor low-rise, the 
four-ft modular town houses rise 
in stepped increments. The rec- 
tangularly planned apartment 
buildings have dwelling units 
flanking a longitudinal corridor 
because of this organization's 
suitability to either conventional 
construction or innovative plug-in 
prefabricated modular units. 

The system which could be built 
on private land with air rights 
leasing, would have to be govern- 
ment-subsidized for  low-rents. 
Yet the construction of a strat- 
asystem community for 35,200 
persons should cost 411 million, 
25 million less than а con- 
ventionally designed project and 
without the problems and upsets 
of relocation. 


Paul Mellon Center: 
A Focus for Controversy 


Louis Kahn has been announced 
as the architect for the new Paul 
Mellon Center for British Art and 
British Studies at Yale Univer- 
sity. Designated for a site across 
the street from the Kahn-de- 
signed Yale Art Gallery, the cen- 
ter will house the Mellon collec- 
tion of paintings, drawings, and 
rare books. It will form what Yale 
believes to be “the most com- 
prehensive center of British cul- 
ture outside the British Isles." 
Although the scheme has not 
been projected yet, the plan to 
build a center has stirred up dis- 
cussion among faculty and stu- 
dents for some time. Since the site 
is one containing existing com- 
mercial and housing facilities for 
the town, and at a point where 
Yale and New Haven life overlap, 
students and faculty urge that the 
solution retain existing town ame- 
nities in order to have meaning 
for the entire community, as well 
as the university. They fear that 
the new center will express the 
usual Yale approach of isolating 
functions behind closed walls, and 
building ‘architectural monu- 
ments.” There is also the suspi- 
cion that the building will be se- 


verely limited in program to only 
serve a handful of British schol- 
ars. In response to these issues 
Jules Prown, Director of the Paul 
Mellon Center has declared he too 
hopes to make the center a public 
place for the people, with art, 
book, and gift shops, to create a 
“vital urban space.” 


The Proliferation of Trash 


With the problem of garbage ac- 
cumulation growing more acute 
every day, studies are being con- 
stantly conducted to find new 
ways of disposal — and some at- 
tention is even being directed 
toward prevention. 

In Boston, two residential sec- 
tions are slated to become labora- 
tories for experiments on better 
methods of waste and litter dis- 
posal. The Ford Foundation- 
backed program will try out new 
technological equipment such as 
individual home garbage com- 
pactors, new types of home in- 
cinerators, and underground 
pneumatic tubes to convey gar- 
bage to the disposal site. Also part 
of the experiment is the use of 
giant vacuum sweepers for the 
street, and household refuse 
grinders that would put all trash, 
except for cans and bottles into 
the sewage system. 

This experiment is being de- 
signed and executed by a diverse 
professional group: Dr. Robert P. 
Burden, an environmental spe- 
cialist at Harvard; CIRCLE, Inc., 
a Boston black leadership organi- 
zation; the Organization for So- 
cial and "Technological Innova- 
tion, a private research group, 
and several architect-designers 
from the Triton Foundation, a 
nonprofit urban environmental 
study group. The two sections of 
the city each involve 5000 people, 
one a section of row houses, now 
apartment units, the other a de- 
teriorated section of one-and two- 
family detached houses. As Dr. 
Burden states, the study hopes to 
find out the basic cause of too 
much litter — people or tech- 
nology, or both. 

(Continued on page 49) 
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PPG Glass 
helps open up 
Miami 


Mutual of Omaha asked for a 
dramatic glass wall design for its 
new building to take full advantage 
of its view of Biscayne Bay. The 
architect faced a very difficult 
design problem: keeping a glass 
wall building cool in spite of the 
intense Florida sunshine. He found 
PPG's Solarban® Bronze (3) 
Twindow? Insulating Glass an 
excellent solution to both esthetic 
and engineering requirements. The 
warm bronze tone of Solarban Bronze 
was selected as a handsome color 
complement for the building’s white 
concrete columns, and as an exten- 
sion of the bronze tones of the 
exterior metals and interior 

color scheme. 
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The reflecting qualities of 
Solarban add design interest, help 
keep the building comfortably cool, 
and significantly reduce the size and 
cost of the building’s cooling 
system. The functional and design 
advantages of PPG Performance 
Glass have made a larger, better 
view of Miami both possible and 
practical. 


The custom Twindow units were fabricated 
to match exactly the poured-in-place arches. 
The curves of the window openings 
correspond with the arches extending from 
the tops of the building’s exterior columns. 
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With Solarban Bronze (3), sunlight seems 
only one-eighth as bright to the indoor 
viewer, an important consideration with 
light-colored concrete construction in the 
brilliant Florida sunshine. The bronze hue of 
these units harmonizes with the warm earth 
tones selected for the interior decor. 


Solarban's reflecting qualities provide a = weg y ? DS OA T ! —————— 
new visual dimension to the building - 
while turning back much of the sun's 
radiant energy. 


Architects for the Mutual of Omaha Mutual of Omaha Regional Home Office, 
Regional Home Office found that PPG's Miami 
Performance Glass solved both their design Architect: Houstoun, Albury, Baldwin & 
challenges: it added to the building's beauty н Maxwell Parish Miami i 
while helping to keep it cool efficiently and Interior Design: Houstoun & Parish, Miami 
economically. Consulting Design Architect: Leo A. Daly 
Co., Omaha 
Consulting Engineer: Breiterman, Jurado & 
Associates, Miami 


There’s a PPG Performance Glass 


for every design problem 


Mutual of Omaha's consulting 
engineer states, "This glass, 
Solarban Bronze (3), permitted us 
to use the air conditioning system 
we did. If you want to have an open- 
building design like this in Florida, 
you would have to figure it with 
glass like this.” 

Solarban Twindow units offer a 
reflective film coating which keeps 


much of the solar radiant energy 
outdoors rather than permitting it to 


become a load on the cooling system. 


This same low-emissivity reflective 
film enables Solarban Twindow, a 
normal insulating unit with 1%” air 
space, to perform like triple glazing 
in reducing the conducted heat loss 
during Florida's winter months. 
Coupled with PPG's Solarbronze 


PPG is Chemicals, Minerals, Fiber Glass, Paints and Glass. So far. 


Plate Glass in this Solarban 
Twindow unit, the reflective 

coating reduces the overall light 
transmission to 1296, thus shading 
much of the outdoor brightness with- 
out obstructing the occupant's view. 


Write: PPG Industries, Inc., 
One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 15222. 
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(Continued from page 44) 

Meanwhile in New York City, 
The City Club of New York is also 
studying the problem of waste. In 
addition to searching for better 
means of waste disposal they sug- 
gest adopting methods of waste 
avoidance. А recent proposal 
states that too much litter is gen- 
erated in the packaging of con- 
sumer goods, particularly litter 
that is not easily disposed of, such 
as aluminum beverage cans and 
glass bottles. 

Their proposal raises a number 
of questions regarding the pro- 
liferation of waste generally. 
Granted, Americans are consum- 
ing more, and more goods are dis- 
posable, but it is surprising to 
realize that one person is dis- 
posing three times more waste 
than he was ten years ago, accord- 
ing to a recent report in the New 
York Times. Think of all the litter 
brought into work along with the 
morning coffee — the cup, lid, the 
packet of cellophane with napkin, 
sugar packet and stirrer, cream in 
an extra packet, and all wrapped 
up in a paper bag (usually with 
an extra napkin and packet of 
sugar). Our concern with “effi- 
ciency” may drown us in its by- 
products. 


Calendar 


Following its 66th annual conven- 
tion in New York City, April 11- 
17, 1970, The American Concrete 
Institute will sponsor a European 
seminar-technical tour entitled 
"Systems Building in an Indus- 
trialized Society; for informa- 
tion, write American Concrete In- 
stitute, P. O. Box 4154 Redford 
Station, 22400 West Seven Mile 
Road, Detroit, Michigan 48219. 


Competitions 


The American Institute of Archi- 
tects announces the opening of 
nominations for the 1970 four- 
teenth annual R. S. Reynolds Me- 
morial Award for distinguished 
architecture with significant use 
of aluminum ; submissions will be 
accepted until February 2, 1970. 
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Washington Interest Groups Active 


at Year End 


BY E. E. HALMOS, JR. 
Urban Responsibilities 


In recent months in Washington, 
the AIA has been driving hard 
for a dominant place in the plan- 
ning and execution of what many 
consider to be the major current 
problem in the United States: re- 
habilitation of the vast urban 
areas before they collapse or be- 
come even greater hotbeds of re- 
volt and disillusionment. 

Part of this drive was the ap- 
pointment of headline-minded or- 
ganizer William B. Slayton (a 
non-architect, but with impressive 
credentials in the field of public 
works and private and public con- 
struction), as Executive Vice 
President to succeed the retiring 
longtime AIA chieftain William 
H. Schieck. Slayton's key job: to 
push AIA further and faster into 
the nation's urban problems and 
expand services of the Institute to 
the general public. 

Another part of AIA's activity 
is contained in announcements 
that it would urge members to 
join VISTA (Volunteers In Ser- 
vice To America), offer other ad- 
vice and counsel to communities 
and neighborhood groups. 

Civil engineers — a little belat- 
edly — began to get into the act 
too, principally through a late-Oc- 
tober, two-day meeting (spon- 
sored by the National Academy of 
Engineering) devoted to “The 
Engineer and the City.” 


Construction Industry Measures 


Amidst much maneuvering for 
legislative measures to restore 
control of the industry to owners, 
design professionals and con- 
tractors, was the AIA, driving 
hard to reestablish the architects’ 
position as top professional. One 
action taken — this one much dis- 
liked by engineers and others — 
is the support of federal agencies 
(principally Housing & Urban 
Development) writing require- 
ments into specifications that will 


insure the predominance of the 
architect among design profes- 
sionals on the jobsite. 

Meanwhile another maneuver 
in this direction was the quick se- 
ries of moves by the powerful As- 
sociated General Contractors, 
driving for *management's right 
to manage,” despite the power of 
labor unions. 

AGC continued to voice strong 
support for the increasing num- 
ber of legal decisions favoring the 
right of architects and engineers 
to specify products for use in 
buildings — despite labor’s objec- 
tions, for example, to factory- 
finished items. This organization 
also opposes proposals (such as 
joint industry-labor product pro- 
motional funds) that it sees as 
giving labor greater leverage in 
bargaining sessions. 

Broadest approach was a con- 
ference in mid-November (mis- 
labeled an “open shop confer- 
ence") to discuss ways that con- 
struction management could re- 
assert its powers. 

Nearly all groups also stood to- 
gether in tacit support of govern- 
ment moves to force more employ- 
ment of minority workers in the 
industry, although the controver- 
sial “Philadelphia Plan" to force 
virtual quota hiring seems to be in 
trouble. 

Meanwhile certain  Congres- 
sional moves went largely unno- 
ticed: Approval of a $5 billion 
housing bill (about $1 billion un- 
der the Senate version) by the 
House; Senate refusal to grant 
the architect of the Capitol the $2 
million the House wanted to give 
for further planning of rebuilding 
the Capitol’s vast front; in- 
troduction of House amendments 
to existing law that would ensure 
construction of a new dwelling 
unit for each one destroyed in an 
urban renewal project; pub- 
lication of an exhaustive report on 
planning of off-shore metropolitan 
airports by the Federal Aviation 
Administration. ; 


News Report 49 
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с And now —an overhead concealed closer without peer 


700 7 


another Century 2000 product from RIXSON 


An all weather exterior/interior closer, with adjustable hydraulic back 
check, absorbs uncommon abuse and requires only standard preparation. 


FRANKLIN PARK, ILLINOIS 
In Canada: Rixson of Canada, Ltd. 


; RIXSON CLOSERS : 
“Details ? A DIVISION OF RIXSON INC. ism ЭО 
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PRODUCTS 


The Hardwood House has just an- 
nounced it’s new line, The Integra 
Collection, of contract seating. 
The Integra Collection was de- 
signed by Robert Bernard Associ- 


International And 
Antique Flooring 


Congoleum Industries, Inc. has 
recently introduced a new series 
of vinyl tile flooring with both in- 
ternational and antique motifs. 
Congoleum is also introducing a 
new series of do-it-yourself vinyl 
tiles that alleviate many of the 
classical problems with flooring of 


this sort. 
Circle 101 on Readers’ Service Card 
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ates of New York and is being 
manufactured by the recently ac- 
quired Cochran Chair Company 
of Illinois. 
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Controlled Flow Roof Drainage 


“Flo-Set” is the name of a new 
line of roof drains featuring a 
method by which the drains can 
be precisely adjusted to the re- 
quired flow control needed. In ad- 
dition to the body and slotted 
dome, the drain provides vanes 
that form a watertight bond be- 
tween the roofing material and 
drain. It has an adjustable collar 
and is marked with 18 weir set- 
tings to control discharge. flow 
rates to a maximum of 420 
G. M. P. Available in outlet sizes 
from 2” to 6”. Josam Manufactur- 
ing Co. 
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Foolproof Burglar and 
Fire Alarm 


A wireless, plug-in-the-wall bur- 
glar and fire detection system is 
for home or office. Housed in a 
finished wood and metal cabinet 
are probes that totally saturate a 
given area with ultrasonic pat- 
terns which, when interrupted by 
an intruder (excessive heat or 
smoke), activate a 100-decible po- 
lice warning horn. The Defensive 
Instruments system connects to 
floodlight and sprinkler systems 
as well as to dialing devices for 
phoning police, fire, or detective 
agencies. 

Circle 103 on Readers’ Service Card 


Special Windows Take 
Big Winds 


PPG's Solarban Windows proved 
their worth during hurricane 
Camille’s 200 mph winds. Solar- 
ban Windows are not only wind 
resistant but through the use of a 
reflective coating on one of the 
panes, provide an optimum ther- 
mal barrier as well, thereby low- 
ering heating and cooling costs. 


Circle 104 on Readers’ Service Card 
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SYMONS DEEP RIB 
TRAPEZOIDAL FORM LINER 


Now, deep and architecturally dra- 
matic ribs can be easily cast into any 
concrete surface with this new Deep 
Rib Trapezoidal Liner. As the sun re- 
volves throughout the day, distinctive 
shadows appear within the ribs, giv- 
ing the concrete surface strong, clean 
lines. 

The surface imparted to the con- 
crete by the liner may be of a slightly 
textured finish, shown above, which 
is standard, or a smooth finish avail- 
able on request. A rough finish, as il- 
lustrated below, may also be obtained 
by bush hammering or hammer blows. 

Ribs are 11%" deep by 2" on center. 
The liner is made of special 44" plastic 
material which is highly durable and 
reusable. Either nails or a neoprene 
adhesive may be used to attach the 
liner to the form facing. 

Complete information about Deep 
Rib Trapezoidal Form Liner available 
on request. 


и CONCRETE FORMING EQUIPMENT 
SS SYMONS MFG. COMPANY 
® 158 ЕАЗТ TOUHY AVE., DES PLAINES, ILL. 60018 


MORE SAVINGS WITH SYMONS 
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(Continued from page 51) 


Concealed Hinge Gives 
Lateral Movement 


A concealed hinge of the rack and 
pinion pivot type is unique in that 
it gives a slight lateral movement 
as the door opens or closes, elimi- 
nating the need for clearance pro- 
visions required by conventional 
hinges. In addition, no jamb or 
door frame is necessary while the 
flush mounting and minimum 
clearance makes it possible to in- 
stall a continuous bank of doors 
that give the appearance of a solid 
paneled wall. Includes rolling 
stainless steel gears in cast brass 
racks for concealed mount in the 
head and in the floor. Both top 
and bottom door mounts contain 
steel pins engaging the two gears. 
Mounts require simple mortises. 
Batz, Hodgson, Neuwoehner, Inc. 
Circle 105 on Readers’ Service Card 


Elastomeric Wall Coating 
Resists Chemical Attack 


An elastomeric, thermoplastic 
wall coating for interior use pro- 
vides a durable, seamless surface 
which resists acids, alkalis and 
other chemicals. Recommended 
for chemical plants, special pro- 
cessing areas and moist, humid 
areas such as shower rooms and 
laundries, it may be applied to 
most sound masonry backings, in- 
cluding putty coatplaster and 
painted surfaces. It is said to be 
harder than most elastomeric 
coatings because of its catalytic 
curing system, but stays flexible 
at both high and low temperature 
extremes. Desco International. 
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A Concrete Tradition 


Concrete blocks may take a new 
shape in the future with the in- 
troduction of Wedge Blocks by the 
corporation of the same name. The 
new concrete blocks are said to be 
stronger and much easier to lay 
than conventional concrete block, 
with the internal cores aligning 
in such a way as to facilitate 
plumbing and wiring installation. 
Circle 107 on Readers’ Service Card 


See-Through Chair Stool 


Tempest-Hoag International has 
recently introduced its new Peter 
Hoyte chair; a blend of bronze 
acrylic and chrome steel base with 
wool fabric cushion. 
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Solid State Intercom 


The Bogen Division of Lear Seig- 
ler Inc. has introduced three new 
series of solid state intercom sys- 
tems. The units now feature 
hands-free operation when called 
by a master unit, an aspect much 
appreciated in warehouse installa- 
tions and the like. 

Circle 109 on Readers’ Service Card 


A New Bond Agent 


The 3-M company is announcing 
a new fast-setting general purpose 
adhesive that will bond almost 
any type of material. The new 
glue, known as Scotch-Grip Brand 
Mastic Adhesive 1897, is readily 
cleaned with mineral spirits or 
naphtha. 
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Irradiated Wood Flooring 


A new wood flooring called Gam- 
mapar has recently been intro- 
duced by American Novawood 
Corporation. The new flooring is 
basically oak that has been satu- 
rated with a liquid plastic, either 
colored or stained, which is then 
solidified with gamma ray treat- 
ment. 

Circle 111 on Readers! Service Card 
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This Kentile Floor is as posh as its practical! 


In Phoenix, Arizona, Rhodes 
is a department store re- 
nowned for the highest-qual- 
ity merchandise. And the 
finest in decors. Six years 
ago, a floor of Kentile Vinyl 
Asbestos Tile was installed 
throughout this magnificent 
store. Today, as the unre- 
touched photograph below 


indicates, this Kentile styl- 
ing exclusive—called Archi- 
tectural Marbles—looks as 
beautiful as new. Big reason 
is the unique monochro- 
matic design that flows 
through the entire thick- 
ness of every Architectural 
Marbles tile. Here’s a thor- 
oughly practical floor for 
any heavy-traffic area, be- 
cause its tough, non-porous 
surface locks out harsh 
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E 


scuffs, stubborn grime, and 
floor-ruining grease as no 
carpet (even our own) can. 
And all 9 colors are so eco- 
nomical to maintain. For pro- 
fessional, unbiased advice 
on every type flooring, call 
in your Kentile? Representa- 
tive. He's an expert on every- 
thing we make, including 
fine carpet. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 11215 
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Air-Electric Floor Provides 
Space Design Flexibility 


An “Air-Electric Floor System,” 
which incorporates electrical and 
mechanical services distribution 
into thin sandwich floors is de- 
scribed in a 24-page booklet. 
Photos and detail drawing illus- 
trate how the system integrates 
lighting, electric power, signal 
and communication services, air 
handling, and water into a single 
space-saving floor system. Granco 
Steel Products Co. 
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Performing Arts Equipment 


А 32-page booklet describes 
stages, acoustical shells, risers, 
and other performing arts equip- 
ment designed for flexibility and 
for use indoors and outdoors. 
Wenger Corp. 
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Shooting Range Equipment 


Electronically controlled pistol 
and rifle ranges and equipment is 
described in a 4-page brochure 
that also illustrates a typical 
range for use in training police 
officers, ROTC training, and rec- 
reational target shooting. Bro- 
chure lists available literature in- 
cluding articles on design of 
shooting ranges and typical range 
plans for police, colleges, industri- 
al plants, banks, and clubs. Major 
Wentworth, Shooting Equipment. 
Circle 202 on Readers! Service Card 
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Carpet Adhesives 


Brochure on carpet adhesives and 
sundries describes physical and 
performance properties, coverage, 
packaging, and prices of carpet 
adhesives, seam adhesives, in- 
door/outdoor carpet adhesives, 
carpet pad adhesives, contact adhe- 
sives, underlayments and cleaners. 
BFC Division, Essex Chemical. 
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Hideaway Fan-coil Conditioners 


Descriptions, specs, installation 
and operating data for a line of 
“Thinline II Seasonmaker" hidea- 
way fan-coil air conditioners, is 
available in a 24-page catalog. In- 
cludes ARI approved standard 
ratings, capacity data, sound pow- 
er ratings and unit descriptions. 
Special feature of the units is a 
solid state speed controller which 
offers infinite speed variations, a 
voltage compensating circuit, elim- 
ination of radio frequency in- 
terference, and uniform fan 
speeds over a wide range at sup- 
ply voltage variations from Mc- 
Quay. 
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Plastic Compounds 


Selection guide on eighteen “Кга- 
lastic ABS" plastic compounds, 
contains physical, chemical, ther- 
mal, and electrical properties, as 
well as processing characteristics. 
The compound is said to rival 
steel in its range of applications. 
Chemical Div., Uniroyal Inc. 
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Overhead Type Garage Doors 


4-page brochure describes section- 
al steel garage doors for industri- 
al and commercial buildings. 
Doors are 2-in thick, and feature 
heavy-gauge stiles and members 
for optimum strength and ri- 
gidity. Construction is by a com- 
bination of welding and riveting, 
with external joints riveted for 
strength an appearance, and in- 
ternal joints welded for maximum 


strength. Raynor Manufacturing. 
Circle 206 on Readers’ Service Card 


Paint Selector Guide 


A two-volume color selector for 
over 1,000 “Марсо Paints” for 
interior and exterior use, is avail- 
able. Each color sheet contains 12 
sample squares, perforated for 
easy removal, while a color tab 
guide presents major color group- 
ings. Napko Corp. 


Circle 207 on Readers! Service Card 


Ice Rink Refrigeration System 


New refrigeration system for 
artificial ice rinks is described in a 
14-page brochure. The system is 
said to be simplified, utilizing a di- 
rect-flow process that reduces in- 
stallation and operating costs 
through the use of smaller pipe, 
less equipment, and less horse- 
power than standard indirect 
"brine" refrigeration systems. 
Brochure contains a general cost 
index for artificial ice facilities, 
an outline of steps in building an 
ice rink, types and sizes of ice 
rinks, and an announcement of a 
new leasing plan. Holmsten Ice 
Rinks. 


Circle 208 on Readers' Service Card 


Building Products on 
Microfilm 


Visual communications firm of- 


fers a microfilm library that 
provides over 120 file drawers of 
building products literature from 
over 3000 manufacturers, nation- 
al associations and institutions, 
and federal agencies — in 71 mi- 
crofilm cartridges that fit into a 
table top carousel. Each cartridge 
holds approximately 4,250 pages 
of information. Updated quarterly, 
the material is arranged in product 
sequence permitting side-by-side 
comparison from Showcase. 


Circle 209 on Readers’ Service Card 
(More data on page 62) 
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Fast acting sliding and swinging Stanley Automatic 
industrial door packages save on plant labor and 
conditioned air costs. Pneumatic power makes Stanley 
Automatic doors up to four times faster than other auto- 
mated doors—reduces door damage—promotes safety— 
improves employee morale and comfort—provides 
better plant fire protection—controls critical production 
temperature and humidity. The time to consider auto- 
matic doors is in the early design stage. 


Computer Room—Automatic doors help maintain 
proper temperature and humidity control, but still allow 
authorized personnel to move quickly and easily in and 
out. Enhances the corporate image when computer 
center is a company showcase. 


Air Locks—Air Locks equipped with Stanley automatic 
doors maintain product integrity during manufacturing 
process or critical temperature and humidity require- 
ments in manufacturing areas. 


Shipping/Receiving—Fast acting automatic Stanley bi- 
part sliding doors clear an 8' opening in just two 
seconds—save on conditioned air—labor time—door 
and product damage—employee comfort. 
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Fire Doors—Fast acting Stanley Automatic fire doors 
are left in the closed position to provide better plant 
fire protection—eliminate cost of second set of doors. 
UL “A” listed, FM approved. 


Employee and Main Entrance—High styled Stanley 
automatic entrances enhance the appearance of new 
plants and create better morale and favorable impres- 
sions on employees and visitors. 


For openers, ask Stanley—Write for our ‘“‘Self-Analysis” 
Kit which shows how to determine the return on in- 
vestment for industrial automatic doors or look for the 
Stanley Distributor in the Yellow Pages under "Door 
Operating Devices". 


STANLEY | 


helps you do things right 
DOOR OPERATING EQUIPMENT Division of THE STANLEY WORKS 
E Farmington, Connecticut 06032 - 
|. On Readers’ Service Card, Circle No. 366 
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Weyerhaeuser’ Panel 15 now comes in 


But don’t let the bright, good looks fool you. 

Underneath that 10-mil textured aluminum face 
there’s rugged Structural | exterior-type Douglas fir 
plywood. 

With this combination of good looks and high per- 
formance, Weyerhaeuser Prefinished Siding / Panel 
15 goes just about anywhere. It’s a great siding. 


56 


And a hard-working interior paneling that can take 
it where the going is rough. Bend it, if you like, for 
a mansard roof. Use it as balcony screening (you 
can specify double-faced panels for this kind of 
application). As school lavatory walls. For curtain 
walls. For soffits. You name it. 

And Weyerhaeuser has gone a long way to help 
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10 mil textured Panel 15 go even further. We have a complete line of 
aluminum sheet, prefinished 


With baked: enamel accessories. And non-treated Panel 15 carries a 
Class 11 flame spread rating. (Panel 15 is also avail- 
able with a Class | rating when required.) 

: Want to know more? Just send us the coupon on 
5/16" exterior grade > r the next page, and we'll send you our new catalog. 


plywood core 


— 
2 mil reflective 


insulating foil 
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Four ways to turn a neat corner 
with Weyerhaeuser Panel 15. 


SEAMLESS CORNER 


Foil back 


Prefinished aluminum face 


This application requires care in handling. 
It is not recommended for vertical inside corners. 


There’s a lot more to Panel 15 than the panel it- 
self. 


This is a complete exterior cladding system with 
a wide variety of useful accessories and trim items. 
They’re engineered to fit the product in almost 
every type of application. 


But the beauty of this panel is that it can stand 
alone. If your design scheme calls for unique de- 
tailing, Prefinished Siding/Panel 15 can be handled 
just like any other plywood. It works easily. And 
the pebbled surface texture harmonizes with just 
about anything, including natural wood surfaces, 
masonry, fabric and other interior surfaces. 


Five new colors that match anodized aluminum 
colors were recently added to the line. 

We would be pleased to provide detailed in- 
formation about the system accessories, caulking 
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TYPICAL WALL APPLICATION OF BATTEN PA-32 


CORNER CAP—PA-5 ^w» 
"a CAULK, 
PA-32 
PA-5 SCREW OR NAIL 


TYPICAL WALL APPLICATION OF BATTEN PA-2 


PANEL 15 
PART NO. PA-1 & PA-2 


TYPICAL FLUSH TRIM WALL APPLICATION 


"H" MOLD—PA-11 
Т NO. PA-11 
Thon USE PA-31) 


\ cur or OF o 


PART NO. PA- TA PART NO. PA-11 PANEL 15 


methods, and drawings of typical details for doz- 
ens of situations. 

Send the coupon. We'll mail you a copy of our 
new catalog right away. 


To: Weyerhaeuser Company 
Box B-5734, Tacoma, Wash. 98401 


l'd like all the facts on Weyerhaeuser Pre- 
finished Siding/Panel 15. Please send me 
your new catalog right away. 


Name 


Firm 


Address 
City 
State 


Zip Weyerhaeuser 
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LP-gas on the rocks 


Rocky shore to rocky mountain, LP-gas lets you civilize the 


most primitive sites. Because it’s portable. Goes anywhere, 
easily. Far beyond the reach of utilities. 

LP-gas brings with it all the creature comforts. Heat. Air 
conditioning. Hot water. Fuel for cooking. Even generates 
electricity. 

So when it comes to your next “‘wild”’ challenge, don’t limit 
your imagination. Go way out. Call on versatile LP-gas to 
solve the problem of comfort—safely, cleanly, dependably. 

Of America’s great sources of energy, only LP-gas serves in 
sO many ways. 

AUTHORIZED MEMBER 
NATIONAL LP-GAS COUNCIL 
This seal identifies an authorized member» 


NATIONAL LP-GAS MARKET DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 
79 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 60603 
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FOR HEAT à POWER ANYWHERE 


ARCHITECT: JOSEPH B; THOMAS IV 


WITH OUR COMPLIMENTS 


An Authoritative, Non-selling Guidebook 
To Good Weatherstripping 


what you 
should. 
know about 


Inn E 


GLAD 


| 
nimm 


A simplified, objec- 
tive analysis of all 
that's important т 
weatherstripping. 
Gives immediate an- 
swers to specification 
problems. Contains ; 
no advertising. 24 Distinctive Hardwood Screens in 16 standard patterns, many 
pages. sizes. Walnut, birch, ash, oak, poplar and other species, 


See our catalog in Special designs, sizes, framing 


goos 8 and АЕС, and finishing to order. Write for gm 


full color brochure. 
ARCHITECTURAL PRODUCTS 


5800 So. Boyle Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 90058 (213) 583-4511 


5155 Landregan st Emeryville Calif. REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. COVERED BY PATENT NO. 2859781 
- , Й 
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conference - 

lounge: 

occasional - 

seatin g Team Form — with the 
refreshingly different seat 


and back — subtly, doubly curved 
for comfort. 


The concept is Swiss. Assembled 
with care here in the U.S.A. 

by Harter/Lübke. And offered with 
your choice of chromed steel, 
oak, or walnut frames. 

Write today for your brochure. 


HARTER CORPORATION 


design: walter miller | karl odermatt | franz hero 1217 Prairie, Sturgis, Michigan 49091 
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Plexiglas’ solves skylight design problems 


You have a virtually unlimited 
choice of ready-made, well-designed 
and highly functional skylights to work 
with when you specify the one and only 
time-proved plastic skylight glazing ma- 
terial—Plexiglas acrylic plastic. 

Skylight shapes in Plexiglas in- 
clude domes and pyramids in circles, 
rectangles and squares. Both single 
and double domes can be specified in 
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colorless, in light-diffusing white trans- 
lucent or in solar-controlling trans- 
parent bronze and grey tints. 

Plexiglas is the only plastic sky- 
light material that has more than a quar- 
ter of a century of successful outdoor 
use to prove its weather and break- 
age resistance. Its daylight transmitting 
properties are unsurpassed by other 
skylight glazing materials. 


Plexiglas is made only by 


In addition to standard skylight ap- 
plications, Plexiglas is used in heat and 
smoke venting domes, ventilating 
domes and roof scuttles. 

Sizes up to 92” x 92” are available 
as standards (larger sizes are available 
on request) from skylight manufactur- 
ers across the country. Write for the 
names of suppliers near you. 


HAAS N 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 18105 
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Plastics Pricing Guide 


A 14-page plastic pricing guide il- 
lustrates and describes plastic 
sheets, rods, pipe, fittings, tanks, 
cabinet-type work stations, etc., 
for corrosion-proof chemical and 
electrical applications. Contains 
38 tables of specs and prices for 
plastics (PVC, polypropylene, 
polyethylene, etc.) in standard 
shapes and sizes. Astec Products. 
Circle 210 on Readers’ Service Card 


Soil Testing Manual 


“Unconfined Compression Test- 
ing," a 56-page soil testing manual, 
includes chapters on the prepa- 
ration of soil samples, detailed un- 
confined compression test proce- 
dures, recording of test data, com- 
putation and the use of the data. 
Illustrations of unconfined com- 
pression testing machines and 
preparation apparatus are in- 
cluded. Soiltest, Inc. 
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Steam Trap Comparisons 


Comparative advantages and dis- 
advantages of impulse, thermody- 
namic, bucket, and thermostatic 
steam traps are described and il- 
lustrated in a 12-page booklet. 
Basie criteria that determine 
steam trap selection are given. 
Reference charts and tables for 
estimating condensate, flash steam 
loss, saturated steam properties 
at various pressures, etc., are in- 
cluded. Frank D. Riggio Co. Inc. 
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Structural Clay Products 


Eight-page catalog gives details 
on the features of a wide range of 
structural clay products and de- 
scribes in particular a new tex- 
tured structural glazed building 
unit that provides versatility in 
the design of load-bearing or ve- 
neer walls for interior construc- 
tion. Glen-Gery Corp. 
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Line Connection Seals 


A 24-page booklet gives informa- 
tion on the identification, selec- 
tion and installation of seals used 
in both gaseous and liquid line 
connections, and discusses the 
three basic types of seals; metal- 
to-metal seals; mechanical seals; 
and compression seals. Aeroquip. 
Circle 214 on Readers’ Service Card 


Lab Equipment and Furniture 


A 116-page catalog describes 
manufacturer’s line of steel scien- 
tific furniture and equipment for 
industrial, educational and hospi- 
tal laboratories. Besides picturing 
and detailing thousands of items 
from accessories to waste chutes 
and work surfaces, it includes in- 
stallation photos and suggestions 
on planning and layout to achieve 
maximum efficiency in utilization 
of space. NII Laboratory Furni- 
ture. 
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VERY DEPENDABLE & PRECISE ENVIRONMENTAL 
CONTROL FOR EXPENSIVE R SENSITIVE COMPUTERS 


Computers require precise, constant control of 
temperature and humidity for efficient operation 
with minimum down time. Units for this application 
must handle heat loads up to 95% sensible and 5% 
latent heat generated by computers and maintain 
40%-60% RH levels to keep tapes from becoming 
brittle. Site Environment Systems perform these 
tasks precisely and reliably. 


Reliable—Engineered and built to operate contin- 
uously. Light and alarm bell indicate need for ser- 
vice. Dual circuits and dual condensers give 
fail-safe protection. 


Precise—Automatic Controls filter, warm or cool, 
humidify and dehumidify room air to maintain en- 
vironment within narrow tolerances. 


Adaptable—Completely self-containec units in a 
complete range of sizes, 3, 5, 712, 10 and 15 tons 
for use singly or in combination. 


Flexible—Available in water or glycol cooled, air- 
cooled, or chilled water models. Easily altered to 
duct air up or down through ductwork or floating 
floors. 


Economical—Quality engineering reduces need 
for maintenance. Easy access from front cuts ser- 
vice time. 


Write for complete specification information: 


FLOATING FLOORS кс 


5400 North Detroit Avenue 
On Readers' Service Card, Circle No. 330 


A Subsidiary of National Lead Company Toledo, Ohio 43612 


Underfloor Plenum Air 
Distribution Report 


A technical research report pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Research 
for the Forest Service, U.S. Dept. 
of Agriculture, deals with a feasi- 
bility study of a heating and cool- 
ing system and is related to 
middle-income single-family de- 
tached residences located in Flor- 
ida and southern U.S. The system 
basically consists of a con- 
ventional downflow furnace which 
discharges conditioned air direct- 
ly into a clean, dry, sealed 
underfloor space, creating a 
slightly elevated pressure under 
the entire house. The air is then 
introduced to the room space by 
providing outlets connecting the 
underfloor space to the room 
space. Since the conditioned air 
spreads out evenly and in contin- 
uous contact with the underside of 
the floor, the floor itself becomes 
an agent of heat transfer, cre- 
ating a combined forced air and 
radiant panel system. Report in- 


cludes background, observations 
and design characteristics. Bu- 
reau of Research, College of Ar- 
chitecture and Fine Arts 102A 
AFA Complex, Univ. of Florida. 
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Concrete Admixture 
Performance 


Sixteen-page booklet gives data in 
a number of concrete admix- 
tures — Pozzolith, a  water-re- 
ducing, set controlling agent; 
MB-VR air entraining agent; 
Stearox integral water-repellent 
for concrete and mortar; MB-NC 
water-reducing retarder; and 
Omicron Mortarproofing, a water- 
reducing, plasticizing admixture 
for masonry mortar. Charts and 
graphs give performance data in- 
cluding strength,. durability, vol- 
ume change, water-tightness, uni- 
formity, and appearance. Master 
Builders. 
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Piping Systems for 
Medical Services 


An extensive, 50-page brochure 
provides a reference for the plan- 
ning and installation of medical 
gas service systems in hospitals. 
Includes medical gases and their 
applications, gas supply systems, 
detail system components, special 
and custom designed equipment 
and intensive care areas, and pip- 
ing design, installation and test- 
ing. Profusely illustrated. Puri- 
tan-Bennett Corp. 
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Work Station Furniture 


Console furniture catalog de- 
scribes 8-pages of interchangeable 
office work station components and 
concepts. The line includes adjust- 
able-height steel desks, steel and 
wood consoles and credenzas, flex- 
ible desk-top organizers, returns 
and tub-file desks. Kwik-File. 
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THE ULTIMATE IN ACCESS/AIR PLENUM FLOOR SYSTEMS 
FOR EXPENSIVE & SENSITIVE COMPUTERS 


Elevated Floors provide full access to cables and 
ducts and a pressurized plenum for efficient, flex- 
ible, draft-free air distribution. Choose the best. A 
lightweight, aluminum panel, precision engineered, 
maintenance-free floor with all the reserve strength 
you'll ever need, from Floating Floors, Inc. 


Precision-made—Floating Floors panels fit per- 
fectly, with complete interchangeability. 


Strong—Unique combination of die cast panels 
and pedestals provide all the reserve strength 
you'll ever need, without stringers. 


Maintenance-free—Corrosion-resistant aluminum 
panels never need painting . . . are grounded for 
continuous, worry-free operation. 


Cleaner environment—With aluminum panels, no 
iron oxide particles or paint flakes can get into the 
computer room environment. 


Total Access—Lightweight aluminum panels sim- 
ply lift out to allow complete access. 


Flexible Air Distribution—The cavity beneath 
Floating Floors serves as plenum to deliver air. Re- 
arrangement is by moving louvered panels. 


Write for complete specification information: 


FLOATING FLOORS nc 


5400 North DetroitAvenue Toledo, Ohio 43612 
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A Subsidiary of National Lead Company 


Sherwood Physical Education Center at Whit- 
man College in Walla Walla, Washington, in- 
cludes a 2000-seat gymnasium, a 6-lane 
swimming pool and associated physical fit- 
ness facilities. The unusual L-shaped sun- 
shades over slit windows are cast concrete. 
Large concrete sign identifying the building, 
was cast-in-place. Concrete surrounding the 
"Sherwood Center" lettering is bushhammered. 


Concrete 
helps shape 


a new frontier 
for education. 


Precast wall panels, 20’ x 30’, were cast on the 
jobsite. Rough board forms of random width 
and reveal add a warm esthetic quality to a ma- 
terial of known utility; a recollection of early 
frontier wood-plank construction restated in 
the idiom of today. Close-up at right is actual 
section of the textured concrete wall. 
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This new physical education complex reflects the roots of the 
college in pioneer history. A variety of concrete techniques were 
used to render the unique idea. Textured walls are precast 
panels. Bearing walls and some floors are cast-in-place. Other 
floors are prestressed single T construction. And the interior 
partitions are concrete masonry. Here, as in many important 
architectural ideas around the nation, concrete made with 
Lehigh Cements lends form to the designer's concept with 
economy and efficiency. Lehigh Portland Cement Company, 
Allentown, Pa. 


Owner: Whitman College, Walla Walla, Wash. 

Architect: Thomas В. Adkison, Architects, А.А. Spokane, Wash. 
Structural Engineer: Andrew T. Bingham, Spokane, Wash. 

Contractor: J. A. Jones Construction Co., Richland, Wash. 

Sub- Contractor for Precast Walls: Boise Stone & Precast Inc., Boise, Idaho 
Concrete Supplier: Jones-Scott Company, Walla Walla, Wash. 

Precast T's & Sunshade Units: Ace Concrete Co., Spokane, Wash. 
Concrete Masonry Units: Layrite Products Co., Kennewick, Wash. 


LEHIGH 
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Впваһаое AND SUNLIGHT... 


d DISPLAY WINDOW'S TWO WORST Enemies! 


Conquer Both Hazards With Protectopane U-V! 


Breakage and sunlight, a display window’s two worst ene- 
mies, leave store owners vulnerable to property destruction. 
Breakage can result in expensive window replacement and 
loss of merchandise; sunlight can fade expensive display 
material making it worthless for re-sale. Either way, de- 
struction cuts into profits and store owners lose money! 


This needless waste can be avoided with Protectopane U-V! 
This new glass, specially created for store front windows, 
provides break-through protection and prevents fading due 
to ultra-violet light! 


Protectopane U-V features a clear vinyl interlayer which 
acts as a repellent to ultra-violet light—lets through only 
% of the ultra-violet rays in the critical region of 380 
millimicrons and below; whereas 14” clear plate glass 
transmits about 52% of these harmful rays! Protectopane 
U-V provides color fast protection for draperies, paint, fur- 
niture, clothing and other articles behind the glass. 


Protectopane U-V is almost totally impervious to break- 
through. Repeated heavy blows may break or crack the 
glass, but will not cause it to easily shatter or fall out. 
Provide a double shield against display window property 
destruction! Write Dearborn today for complete details and 
specifications on Protectopane U-V! 


DEARBORN GLASS COMPANY 


6600 South Harlem Avenue œ Argo, Illinois 60501 


When It Comes To Glass — Come To Dearborn! 


Protectopane^ 
Al \ - USTED 
| UL) BURGLAR 
RESISTING 


GLASS 


An 
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. Pat. Off., Canada and other foreign countries by THE BURNS & RUSSELL CO. 


CHOICE OF 
SCALE & PATTERN 
with new 
scored faces... 


pitta TIAE. 


SCORED glazed masonry UNITS, 
used vertically or horizontally, 
provide the most practical if not 
the only means of achieving 
certain patterns for special effects 
in scale and design. 


Manufacturing plants located throughout the United States, 
Canada, and over-seas make SPECTRA-GLAZE® Units locally 
available in most areas. Flexible production schedules and 
quick truck deliveries greatly reduce job delays encountered 
because of add orders, plan changes or forgotten shapes. 
ARIZONA Zenith Glazed Products, 630 W. 24th St., P.0. Box 
421, Tempe 85281, 602 967-7575 e CALIFORNIA California 
Glazed Products Co., Inc., 1670 Rogers Ave., San Jose 95112, 
408 295-4362 e CONNECTICUT Plasticrete Corporation, 1883 
Dixwell Ave., Hamden 06514, 203 288-1641 e ILLINOIS SGM 
Corporation, 9326 S. Anthony Ave., Chicago 60617, 312 
731-6010 e KANSAS Acme Brick Company, 1337 N. Mosley, 
Box 397, Wichita 67201, 316 264-8301 e LOUISIANA Acme 
Brick Co., 4747 Choctaw Dr., Box 1107, Baton Rouge 70821, 
504 357-4312 e MARYLAND United Glazed Products, Inc., Box 
6077, Baltimore 21231, 301 752-5118 e MICHIGAN United 
Glazed Products (Michigan), Inc., 4500 Aurelius Rd., Box 9546, 
Lansing 48910, 517 882-2463 e MINNESOTA Zenith Glazed 
Products Company, Box 367, Osseo 55369, 612 425-4111 e 
MISSOURI Mid-West Glazed Products, Inc., 1950 Walton Road, 
St. Louis 63114, 314 428-4800 e NEW JERSEY United Glazed 
Products (New Jersey) Inc., 194 N. Fifth St., Saddle Brook 
07763, 201 843-6334 e PENNSYLVANIA A. Duchini, Inc., 24th 
& Brandes St., Erie 16503, 814 456-7027 e SOUTH CAROLINA 
Tidewater Concrete Block & Pipe Co., Inc., Box 162, Charleston 
29402, 803 744-5376 ® TEXAS Acme Brick Company, Box 34, 
Dallas 75221, 214 742-8723; Box 141, Houston 77001, 712 
228-8484. Featherlite Tile Company, Box 489, Lubbock 79408, 
806 PO 3-8202. Southwest Glazed Masonry Corporation, Box 
895, Texarkana 75501, 214 838-7551 e UTAH Utah Concrete 
A ARR 379 17th St., Box 229, Ogden 84402, 801 EX 9-1171. 
Cermatex (Western) Ltd., 1 Cole Ave., Winnipeg 5, Manitoba, 
204 533-4741. 

Edmonton Concrete Block Go., Ltd., Box 5060, Station "E", 
Edmonton, Alberta, 403 484-4421, TELEX 037 2686. 

General Concrete Ltd., Box 46, Station C, Hamilton, Ontario, 
416 549-4121; 130 Richer St., Ville St. Pierre, Montreal, 
Quebec, 514 482-7690; Ottawa — 235-1388; St. Catharines — 
684-1211; Toronto — 925-8821. 

Pedersen & MacTaggart Ltd., 22652 Fraser Hwy., RR7, Lang- 
ley, British Columbia, 604 594-0516. 

BELGIUM 


Charbonnages de Bonne Expérance, a Lambusart. Tel. 07- 
771009. Cable Address: MEILLEUR-Tamines. 

DENMARK 

A/S Hasle Klinker-OG Chamottestensfabrik, Oslo Plads 16 
copenhagen; Tel. TRIA-6201, TELEX 2523. 


Vetroblock, S.p.A., Carlo Fea, 6, Rome. Tel. 484996. 
UNITED KINGDOM 


The Lilleshall Company, Ltd., St. George's, Nr. Oakengates 
Shropshire. Tel. Oakengates 3120. 


L < ` “ТЕХ 
MIOINIDUIVNS IN ALL МАЈОМ С 


\$/ Cataloged in SWEET'S. Write for SPEC-DATA® Sh 
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Now wheels roll 
easilyon carpet... 
if the carpet 

is backed by Jute! 


Direct glue-down installation does it. 


Now-specify carpet where you couldn't specify carpet. Glued directly to the floor. 
double Jute-backed carpet eliminates mushy cushions or pads that bog down conven: 
tional wheels and casters. Bonds securely to any floor, to resist shifting and delamina- 
tion. But comes up cleanly so the carpet can be reinstalled elsewhere. 


And the cost is less. Less than foam-backed carpets with equal pile specifications. Less 
than equivalent carpets, plus separate underlayment. But still gives all the advantages 


of carpet. Low maintenance cost. Luxury looks. Good sound absorption. High employee 
morale. Less heat loss in many cases. 


Shouldn't you be specifying it? Especially since it works so well in all the general office, 
computer, cafeteria areas (carpeted in the past 3 years) at Ford Motor Co., Dearborn 
—and many other demanding installations of a variety of types. 


Jüte Carpet Backing WRITE FOR ARCHITECTURAL 
Council, Inc., 25 Broadway, GUIDE SPECI FICATION 
ee eee rs Prepared by William E. Lunt, Jr., С. S. 1. 


i i i i i i Й i | Corp. ® Dennard & Pritchard 
American Industries, Inc. e BMT Commodity Corp. e Bemis Co., Inc. • C. G. Trading Corp. e D & C Trading Company, Inc. e Delca Internationa’ | | 
Co., Ltd. e А. de Swaan, Inc. e Robert F. Fitzpatrick & Co. e Gillespie & Co. of N.Y., Inc. e Hanson & Orth, Inc. e O. G. Innes Corp. • Jute Industries, Ltd. • Lou Meltzer 
Co. e Pak-Am Inc. e William E. Peck & Co. of N.Y. Inc. e R. L. Pritchard & Co. e Revonah Spinning Mills e Stein, Hall & Co., Inc. e White Lamb Finlay Inc. e Willcox Enterprises, Inc. 
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You Know Your 


then it will pay you to know ALLENCO 
for DRY CHEMICAL extinguishers 
and specially designed cabinets 


FIRE strikes in various 

forms: combustibleAÀ liquid 
electrical@. ALLENCO supplies 
a single ABC Extinguisher to 
fight all three forms of fire. o 
Pick a size that fits from the big 
line—2 3., 5,6, 10 and 20 pound 
sizes. New is ALLENCO cabinet 
No. 211 designed especially to 
keep an ABC Extinguisher 
right and ready. Recessed 
design with double strength 
glass framed in a stainless 
steel door. 


Request the new tota/ protection catalog-No. 100 


W. D. ALLEN MANUFACTURING CO. 
2200 W. 16th St. Broadview (Chicago), Ill. 60153 
Telephone: 312/345-0230 
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There’s a new dimension in design on the 
horizon...and “new dimension” door hard- 
ware to meld perfectly. From Glynn-Johnson. 


Bold, new plans, new building materials, new techniques, and new 
architectural concepts have produced marvels of construction 
beauty and function. And new and exciting challenges to suppliers’ 
design and engineering facilities. 

Thus came our “new dimensions” in door hardware. Functional, 
of course, and beautiful, versatile, superbly engineered. 

Those factors, plus a reputation for service and dependability, led 
to the selection of Glynn-Johnson hardware for Chicago’s magnifi- 
cent new First National Bank Building. A special oxydized bronze 
finish (US 10B) was specified; hardware including heavy duty over- 
head holders, wall and door bumpers and door stops were installed. 

Architect, specification writer and contractor agreed on “new di- 
mensions” hardware. Ours. 


ARCHITECTS: C. F. Murphy Associates & The Perkins & Will Partnership 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR: Gust K. Newberg Construction Company : i 
CONTRACT HARDWARE DEALER: Midwest Hardware Company On Readers' Service Card, Circle No. 337 


GLYNN * JOHNSON CORPORATION » 
4422 N. Ravenswood Ave. * Chicago, Illinois 60640 


candela 
to 


contura is a complete family of one-piece acrylic, 
3-dimensional prismatics for modular ceilings, 
in rectangles and squares up to 4’ x 4’. 


contura relieves the flat tedium of multiple lens 
installations with simple, prismatic border projections. 
Lens surface regression enhances visual interest. 

And contura is calculated to keep uniformity 
candelas high... as well as glare candelas low. 


We believe you will find design with contura 
architecturally pleasing and functionally rewarding. 
Let us send you our contura folder of design data. 


| 1770 Joyce Avenue, Columbus, Ohio 43219 
On Readers' Service Card, Circle No. 360 


A home for the arts displays 


concrete with / POZZOLITH | admixture 


Owner: Atlanta Arts Alliance. Architect: Toombs, Amisano and Wells; Stevens & 
Wilkinson. Structural Engineer: Chastain & Tindel. General Contractor: Batson- 
Cook Co. Pozzo.itH Prestressed Concrete: Concrete Materials of Georgia, Inc. 
Pozzo.LitH Ready-Mixed Concrete: MacDougald-Warren. 
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The new Atlanta Memorial Arts Center stands as a monu- 
ment to 122 cultural leaders lost in a plane crash near 
Paris in 1962. Designed to house the visual and perform- 
ing arts, it provides facilities for the enjoyment and teach- 
ing of painting, sculpture, music, dance, theatre, and 
opera. 

Situated on a six-acre site, the monumental structure 
measures 232’ x 394’ x 50’ and provides 296,750 sq. ft. of 
floor space on five levels. Soaring precast concrete 
columns surfaced with white quartz chips frame a peri- 
mitral promenade. The main body of the building is 
cast-in-place concrete. 

Among the Center’s many distinguishing features is 
the striking appearance of the concrete. POZZOLITH ad- 
mixture contributed performance benefits in both precast 
and job-placed concrete. 

POZZOLITH made a more plastic concrete mix that im- 
proved workability and placeability and facilitated con- 
solidation in the forms. Shrinkage cracking was reduced 
to a minimum. POZZOLITH contributed to uniform 
strength development and helped produce a dense, void- 
free surface of superior appearance. 

Once again, POZZOLITH admixture was specified and 
used where predictable concrete performance was 
needed. Most important, POZZOLITH delivered its many 
concrete improving benefits where performance counts 
— on the job and in the finished structure. That’s why, 
over the years, POZZOLITH has earned the name “The 
Performance Admixture". 

For documentation of POZZOLITH's superior perform- 
ance, call your local Master Builders field man, or write 
Master Builders, Cleveland, Ohio 44118. 


POZZOLITH 


manufactured 


MASTER BUILDERS 


*POZZOLITH is a registered trademark for MASTER BUILDERS’ 
water-reducing, set-controlling admixture for concrete. 
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CONTRARY TO POPULAR BELIEF there is an account- 
ing for taste and it determines the contents of mu- 
seums as well as the form of mass housing. The 
museum of the past was defined as an exhibition 
space for scientific and artistic works of lasting 
value. The key words in this definition are “lasting 
value.” Every museum in the nation, as likely as 
not, has attics and basements jam-packed with 
bric-a-brac of no value at all. A thing of beauty is 
not a joy forever. It is lucky if it lasts the season. 
Taste in Fine Arts runs a course of its own. Chro- 
nological undulations invariably declare the pre- 
ceeding era bad taste, the one just preceeding that 
good, and anything earlier historically significant. 
Since the turn of the century, art has been an in- 
creasingly chancy business. Those who vehemently 
condemned Art Nouveau in the name of Modernism, 
shortly thereafter were making fortunes salvaging 
Tiffany lamp shades from garbage heaps. Cubist 
painting, not critical acclaim, elevated African curios 
into Primitive Art. Plastics, a few years ago deemed 
morally reprehensible in comparison to natural ma- 
terials, are now the primary stuff of Fine Art itself. 
In classic times beauty was said to dwell in the 
object itself. Today it resides in the eyes of the behol- 
der, an arrangement we find convenient since the be- 
holder in an affluent society is also a consumer. 
Good taste is an attribute of our consumer society. 
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PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE 


December 1969 


It did not seem to exist in the past. Worringer as- 
sures us that the Gothic cathedral builders had none 
of our attitudes about art. Renaissance artists pre- 
dicted taste on the authenticity of antiquity. Even 
the superb early American craftsmen did not consid- 
er their artifacts tasteful — it took cultivated Eu- 
ropeans to point out their artistic merit during the 
great international trade expositions of the last cen- 
tury. 

The only segment of the design community that 
seems to be able to turn taste to profitable account 
are our aesthetic professionals. The anonymous au- 
tomobile stylist, product engineer, package designer, 
commercial artist and designer of corporate images 
are surer of their predictions of taste than any mu- 
seum curator in the land. Season after season their 
stylizations prove that culture is the commodity that 
sells all others. 

On the other hand taste dominates technology as 
we strive to solve the most pressing problem of our 
time. Taste cannot be manipulated, cajoled, or huck- 
stered when it comes to low income housing. We find 
that prefabricated housing units for low income 
groups are rejected because they do not look enough 
like establishment suburbia. 

Major corporations entering the mass housing 
field strive to duplicate established builder patterns. 
It is not unusual to find housing research and devel- 
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opment under corporate marketing vice presidents. 
Efficiently designed prefabricated housing units 
have walls of asphalt bricks mitered at the corners 
and asphalt shingles tacked to their roofs. An inge- 
niously designed metal-thin sheet load-bearing wall- 
system will probably be marketed in split-leveled, 
cape cod, ranch house vernacular, with clip on alumi- 
num shutters to transform it from “contemporary” 
to traditional. The technical ingenuity of our major 
housing effort is the handmaiden of apparently im- 
mutable housing taste. 

Ironically, in the past few years we have seen 
more technical ingenuity, more mechanical and elec- 
trical inventiveness in the museum exhibitions of 
metal sculpture, light shows, pneumatic structures, 
and kinetic art than we find in the market place. Our 
artists are more technically competent than our tech- 
nicians and our technicians more influenced by popu- 
lar taste than our artists. In a few years we may well 
find our better technical accomplishments gathering 
dust in museum basements with other bric-a-brac. 

Of course a museum is a nice place to visit, but no 
one wants to live there. 


Sarat Uilson 
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Photo: Courtesy The American Museum of Natural History 
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Observing man attempts to participate with ‘‘Reconstructions of Early Мап.’ 


BY C. RAY SMITH 


A great museum debate now rages: monuments vs. 
nonbuildings, permanent collections vs. traveling ex- 
hibitions, glass cases vs. environmental barrages. 
The 19th-Century institution for collecting and ex- 
hibiting paintings, statues, and objects is searching 
itself for a new identity. As the work of artists and 
the world of communications change — making gi- 
ant leaps with stunning precision — the museum 
also is stepping out in new directions — but with halt- 
ing, and sometimes faltering, steps. Of all the cul- 
tural institutions in our country, the museum is said 
to be the fastest growing. Guestimates suggest that a 
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new museum opens every three days. Most of these, 
admittedly, are historical houses and similarly pre- 
served shrines; in fact, among the 6000 known mu- 
seums in the United States and Canada, more than 
half of the 4595 listed in 1965 by the Museums Di- 
rectory of the United States and Canada were 
housed in buildings not originally planned as mu- 
seums. 

Construction statistics, on the other hand, indicate 
that of the buildings that have been designed 
specifically as museums 223 were built between 1921 
and 1940 and the years between 1941 and 1960 saw 
the construction of 174. Between 1961 and 1965, 68 
museums were built, 20 more were completed in 
1967, and 49 others were in construction by mid 
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The University Art Museum, nearing completion at the 
University of California’s Berkeley Campus, may become 
one of the country’s most outstanding contributions to 
contemporary museum design. Comprising a total floor 
area of 90,000 sq ft, it will include some 30,000 sq ft of 
gallery space — the largest university museum in the 
United States. 

The building, designed by the San Francisco firm of 
Mario Ciampi & Associates with Richard Jorasch and Ron- 
ald Wagner, Design Associates, consists basically of five 
cantilevered exhibition terraces that step down the sloping 
site in five-foot intervals and fan out in an arc, like a hand 
of cards, from a central lobby. Rising above the terraces 
are the nine museum galleries that will house changing ex- 
hibitions, permanent collections and new acquisitions. 
Beneath the galleries, at ground level, a restaurant and 
lounge area will look out through an undulating glass wall 
toward an outdoor sculpture garden, while a level below 
ground will include service areas, seminar rooms and a 
200-seat theater. 

When the museum requires expansion in the future, the 
terracing system will continue on both levels, providing 
visual continuity and strengthening the sculptural image 
of the design. 
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1968. Approximately 150 new museums, then, will 
have been built in this decade alone — a figure near- 
ly equal to the number constructed during the entire 
twenty-year period preceding. There are indications 
that this activity will continue. 

As more architects get more opportunities to de- 
sign such facilities, however, the procedures seem to 
be becoming no clearer or simpler. Rather, the oppor- 
tunities appear more and more complex. The plan- 
ning and design of a museum is not only an unex- 
pectedly uncharted sea but also a confusing choice of 
multiple routes that almost rivals the planning and de- 
signing of that other showcase building — the theater. 

In addition, until they get a museum commission, 
not many architects give a frame about all those 
“cemeteries” for easel paintings and dusty frag- 
ments of the past. How could it matter to archi- 
tecture-as-planning whether Cranach or Titian 
painted the most beautiful Venus, whether Carra- 
vagio or Rembrandt gave greater insights with chia- 
roscuro, whether a prancing marble horse is Etrus- 
can or an Etrurian pastiche? (Let’s not confuse this 
with an interest in contemporary works of art. The 
best architects of all ages have constantly kept 
abreast of new, program-free artwork, as early har- 
bingers of architectural spring). To the broad pic- 
ture of architecture, however, art history is not es- 
sential; these systems of art scholarship need inter- 
est museum architects only on a personal level. In 
fact, they interest museum directors only on a per- 
sonal level. To do his job creatively, a museum direc- 
tor (as opposed to a museum curator) needs to know 
not much more about the history of art than a hospi- 
tal administrator needs to know about the history of 
medicine. Contemporary procedures, directions, and 
needs are their concerns. So today what museum di- 
rectors are re-examining — and what museum archi- 
tects most need to know —are the roles and goals 
and interior functions of museums. 

As architect Gunnar Birkerts observes, while he 
ruminates about his design of the proposed contem- 
porary arts museum in Houston, “I want to know 
what the world of the museum is as the client sees it. 
Is it a collection museum, a participation museum, a 
museum that makes acquisitions or houses traveling 
shows? This might be more confusing to museum di- 
rectors today than it is to architects," Birkerts ob- 
served. 

Architects, consequently, may have to become 
more concerned with these confusions in order to 
help museum directors sort out ideas about content 
(which seem an almost ubiquitous confusion among 
museum personnel) and ideas about the scope and 
role of museums. More than ever before museum 
clients need incisive diagnosis from their architects. 


Changing Roles 
“The whole ritual of going to a museum is chang- 


ing," Gunnar Birkerts says by way of example. “It 
used to be a mausoleum like a church, where you 
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The Brooklyn Children’s Museum, 
designed by Hardy Holzman Pfeiffer As- 
sociates, will encourage exploration and 
interplay between seeing and doing, and 
will even provide ‘‘take home collections” 
for young museum-goers. The museum 
was conceived as an underground build- 
ing covered by a community park. 


went with some reverence and tiptoed around with a 
hushed air.” Instead, today we are likely to find a 
museum full of laughter and frolicking, full of rock 
music and flashing lights. We are also likely to find 
museums acting as community centers or as per- 
forming arts centers. Their scope has broadened con- 
siderably from the original contemplative temples 
for an already initiated, “‘cultured” elite. It is symp- 
tomatic of a changing society’s changing relation- 
ship to its art. 
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Where does an architect go to learn about these 
new ideas? Museum clients alone are not always a 
sufficient source. Literature on museum architecture 
is not extensive, and anyone who has looked through 
it will recognize, as P/A did, that the traditional or- 
der of discussing the aspects of museums has been: 
first, Buildings, then Interior Spaces (strongly per- 
sonal vs. freely flexible), next Lighting, and last the 
Exhibition and Exhibition Techniques. 

Every thoughtful architect can recognize that this 
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The Academic Wing of the University Museum at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, designed by Mitchell/Giurgola Associ- 
ates, Architects, will enclose a series of sculpture courts with a 
distinctive atmosphere. While not programmed to contain ex- 
hibition space, the wing will house the anthropology department, 
the University Museum Library and associated facilities. Com- 
pletion of construction is scheduled for mid-1970 and is expected 
to cost $4.7 million. 


order is completely backwards. What an architect 
needs to know first about a museum is what is going 
into it? The biggest problem in recent museum de- 
sign, as one museum planning firm points out, has 
been the lack of direct relationship between the ar- 
chitect and the exhibit itself. 


Definition 


The American Museum Association's “Belmont Re- 
port" offers a detailed definition of a museum as “ап 
institution which performs all, or most, of the follow- 
ing functions: collecting, preserving, exhibiting, and 
interpreting the natural and cultural objects of our 
environment." It further observes that the mission 
of a museum is two-fold: “the advancement and dif- 
fusion of knowledge, and the enhancement of that 
awareness which affords pleasure and delight." The 
functions can also be described as: preservation, in- 
terpretation, and tastemaking. 

Such a definition is broad enough to encompass a 
great variety of museums, the largest species of 
which are art, history, science, and specialized mu- 
seums. The Museums Directory of the United States 
and Canada (1965) further codifies these groupings 
into 84 separate categories. For example, science mu- 
seums include planetariums; specialized museums 
offer exhibitions as varied as circuses, crime, wax 
and whaling. These identifications are based on the 
kind of exhibition housed. Other museums, however, 
are identified by the specialized concentration of 
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their audience. Children's museums are the obvious 
example. 

As places where people go to walk around and see 
exhibits, then, as circulation patterns in an environ- 
ment for things to look at, museums" encompass а 
wide variety of institutions. If planetariums are sci- 
ence museums, such exhibits as zoos, and aquaria fur- 
ther broaden the scope of the term. 


The Museum Program 


Fundamentally three questions initiate a museum 
program, as architect José Barnardo of Museum 
Planning Inc., points out: (1) What is going into the 
museum? (2) What kind of audience is the museum 
to get? (3) What is the museum trying to commu- 
nicate with what they exhibit? 

The first question is multi-layered. The major con- 
sideration for an architect is whether he is to design 
spaces for a permanent collection or for changing 
exhibitions. Designing to fit a permanent collection 
is the familiar static situation in which most archi- 
tects feel at ease. The goal is to fit spaces to the collec- 
tion “like a glove," as architect Bernardo says. “I am 
opposed to designing controlled spaces and then try- 
ing to fill them up," agrees his partner Richard Ellis. 

Not every museum starts with a strong permanent 
collection however, nor does every museum director 
aim to acquire one. Perhaps they should. It would 
make architecture simpler — but not necessarily 
more realistic and related to functions. For art mu- 
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seums especially, the source of supply is so critical 
that traveling exhibitions may ultimately be their 
only stock in trade. Unless some yet unknown cache 
of easel paintings from the four great centuries of 
painting is miraculously discovered, we can fairly 
safely assume that no more major collections like 
those of the Louvre, the Metropolitan or the British 
and American National Galleries will be assembled 
in the future. The sources of paintings and statues 
created between 1500 and 1900 have surely been tap- 
ped nearly dry. Although occasional collections like 
the Hirshhorn or the Rockefeller primitives may 
come to light, even these rich assemblages do not 
rival the scope of the great treasure houses of the 
West. As a consequence, the museums that are built 
in the future to house permanent collections of past 
culture will have to resign themselves to being either 
small and specialized (unpopular periods, minor 
masters, local artists, or prints and other media) or 
road houses for traveling segments of the great met- 
ropolitan museums. 

Spaces for traveling exhibitions, however more 
difficult to plan than spaces for permanent collec- 
tions, can be well designed. As Ludwig Glaeser of the 
Museum of Modern Art points out, large, flexible, 
loft-like, multipurpose spaces are better coped with 
by American architects since they cannot, or will not, 
take the time to design individualized settings for 
each gem-like work of art in a permanent collection, 
as Italian architects do. Others point out, none too 
coolly, that when one designs for changing exhibi- 
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tions the doors to a 30-ft high space should really be 
larger than 8-ft high so that one can get large sculp- 
tures into that space. 

The essential point is clear: no matter whether the 
museum exhibitions are to be static or changing, the 
initial question to be determined is: which of the two 
will it be? In other words, what is going into the 
museum? Only by resolving this matter first can the 
unknowns as well as the knowns be established and 
the planning begin on firm foundations. 

Second, a program must ask what kind of audience 
the museum is to get. An architect may ask what 
possible difference this fact can make if the exhibit 
type is constant, but he will not ask again if he un- 
derstands designing a museum for children versus 
adults. “It makes a big difference," explains architect 
José Bernardo, “like designing a restaurant instead 
of a cafeteria.” 

Third, it is essential for an architect to know what 
the museum is trying to communicate through its 
exhibits. This is an area formerly neglected by archi- 
tects as solely the province of the exhibition design- 
er. Not only is there a curatorial decision about how 
important a painting should look, which was the ma- 
jor consideration of the past, but now there is a more 
critical question of the interrelationship between the 
exhibit and the audience, a question of how much 
involvement can be elicited from the museum audience. 


The New, Action Exhibits 


In former days, the attitude of most museum direc- 
tors was typified by notices which read, “Please do not 
touch." Today we are likely to find progressive mu- 
seum directors searching for a way of making their 
institutions places of participatory pleasure, places 
designed for those who want to enjoy and learn more 
about past and present culttires by direct and involved 
means, places where they can “touch” however dis- 
continuously, like the “involved” dancing in dis- 
cotheques. 

The environmental aspects of historical and natu- 
ral history museums — their dioramas, for ex- 
ample — have been familiar for some years, as the 
simulated natural outdoor animal environments in 
zoos have been. Manipulative exhibits in science mu- 
seums have also been familiar. The “total environ- 
ments" of historical museums like completely pre- 
served houses (which have not usually been consid- 
ered as participatory) are also becoming assaults and 
barrages of involvement and participation. 

Today, dioramas and exhibits (like the Metropoli- 
tan's recent showing of the Rockefeller Primitive 
Collection) are accompanied by audience-participa- 
tion devices such as electronic wireless sets that add 
aural information to visual exhibit. Visitors can now 
walk through an aviary cage, can peer at fish from an 
underwater tunnel at the Houston Childrens Zoo, 
can experience the pitch-black environment of the 
nocturnal animals’ house at the Bronx Zoo. These are 
just several of the ways being attempted to extend 
the impact of the descriptive label that is affixed to 
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exhibits in museums. 

Here is the current dilemma of art museums: how 
can they become participatory without endangering 
the static physical quality of easel paintings and 
sculpture? How can the spectator sport of looking at 
paintings become a participatory activity? 

Today we want art museums to satisfy several of 
our senses at once. Where is the museum that plays 
music of the period appropriate to the exhibits? 
Monteverdi with Bernini; Purcell with Rubens; 
Handel with Romney; Couperin with Watteau and 
Romeau with Fragonard; Stravinsky with Picasso; 
rock with op? Where is the art museum that offers 
different temperatures or different scents along with 
exhibited objects? 

Recent developments in art, of course, have tended 
toward sculptures that are more participatory in a 
walk-through way; paintings even evoke more of a 
tactile quality than the treasures-under-glass attitude 
we have toward the paintings of the past. Italian ar- 
chitects in particular have made attempts to involve 
us once again in “old masters," which we can no long- 
er see, they believe, because of our reverential atti- 
tudes. The method of forcing us to see revered paint- 
ings again, as Ludwig Glaeser explains, is one of alien- 
ation through contrast. Carlo Scarpa and Franco 
Albini notably have used steel I-beams and wood 
scaffolds as the easels for Renaissance paintings; the 
contrasting machine-age easel produces an imme- 
diate alienation effect that does tend to refocus our 
vision on the actual painting rather than on its ven- 
erable age. As Ludwig Glaeser has written, “The 
manner of asymmetrical composition, pointed juxta- 
positions, calculated intervals, and the expression of 
structure in supports introduces alien elements 
whose function is to divorce an object from its time 
and place to make it more intensely visible.” 

In modern art museums, architects Hardy-Holz- 
man-Pfeiffer look toward some means of participa- 
tion between viewer and exhibit that will enable the 
exhibit to react to the viewer. They would have ex- 
hibits that change texture or temperature or in some 
other way respond to touch; they would have exhib- 
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its activated by the number or weight of people in the 
space — lights changing, sound increasing or decreas- 
ing, and so on. 

Multi-media presentations of art objects, through 
greatly enlarged television images and with Elec- 
tronic Video Recording (EVR) for example, are also 
being considered as new means of bringing the view- 
er closer to the artwork. In architect Edward Barnes’ 
new Walker Art Gallery building, now in con- 
struction in Minneapolis, an orientation gallery will 
use front or rear projection, and Walker director 
Martin Friedman has also suggested projecting light 
shows on the exterior of the building as a community 
orientation program. Soon, we can imagine, a mu- 
seum may be built that will project the image of the 
painting hanging on the gallery wall right onto the 
exterior wall through some rear-screen device so that 
the Rembrandt covers a 40-ft by 60-ft exterior sur- 
face. This kind of new vision of artwork is an exten- 
sion of the comparative criticism with photographic 
reproductions that André Malraux discusses in his 
Museum Without Walls. 


Interior Spaces 


It is this direction that may do most to dispel the 
image of the exhibit as a kind of interior furnishing 
and refocus the interest of architects on the primary 
function of the museum at the beginning of his proj- 
ect. Even that new focus on multi-media can reem- 
phasize the proper perspectives of a museum pro- 
gram. As James Gardner wrote in “International 
Lighting Review" (Vol. XV, No. 5/6, 1964) “What 
we require is a protective shell with interior propor- 
tions that make possible a variety of atmosphere and 
a circulation that is wide and appears free, while 
leading the pedestrian round a predesigned route; 
the interior to be unobtrusive, nowhere purposefully 
elegant and attention-attracting — almost negative. 
This is a tall order." Many other exhibition design- 
ers agree. 

“А museum can be a monument on the outside,” 
says architect Bernardo, “but it should be humble on 
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The Pasadena Art Museum by Ladd & Kelsey, Architects, 
is a two-level scheme of galleries, auditorium, library, offices, 
and service and storage facilities housed in molecule-plan pa- 
vilions of varying size and height, which are strung bead-like on 
a double strand of corridors. The non-monumental cluster is 
designed to harmonize with the residential scale of its neighbor- 
hood. Pavilion interiors are arranged to “enable a continuing and 
fluid sequence of spaces" for what is considered “the best 
museum of 20th-Century Art in the West,” but are also conceived 
as being separate and individual enough in scale and height to 
permit the widest fiexibility of modern art exhibits. Lighting is 
a combination of quartz and fluorescent in finned perimeter 
troffers; larger galleries have central domed skylights. Tempera- 
tures in the $8.5 million, 85,000 sq ft museum will be automatic- 
ally controlled at 70°F to 75°F; humidity will be at an average of 
50 per cent; and charcoal filters will remove gaseous smog con- 
taminants. 

Photo: Wayne Thom 


The Florida State Museum by architect William Morgan for 
the University of Florida in Gainesville will be formed of descend- 
ing terraces and earth berms following the contours of a souther- 
ly sloping hillside. The history and archaeology of Florida will be 
exhibited in 100,000 sq ft of air-conditioned space and two acres 
of terraced gardens. Exhibition spaces on the upper level, which 
comprises one-third of the interior, will be spanned by steel 
trusses that provide ceiling heights varying from 15 to 21 ft. 
Middle and lower levels containing research spaces and offices 
will be of exposed concrete waffle slab with demountable gypsum 
wallboard partitions. Construction budget and low bid were 
$2,143,000. 
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the inside.” This is, they claim, the only way that the 
exhibition rather than the building can be the star. 

To a number of exhibition designers, the variety 
of the circulation pattern is more important than the 
architectural character of the spaces themselves. In 
this regard, the type of audience that the museum is 
going to seek is significant, for behavior patterns and 
interest levels should be determinants. Most praised 
of new circulation plans is I. M. Pei’s Everson Mu- 
seum at Syracuse and Pedro Ramirez Vasquez’ An- 
thropology Museum in Mexico. Most questioned of 
new plans seem to be Kevin Roche’s and John Din- 
keloo’s Oakland Museum (p. 92) and the late Mies 
van der Rohe’s Berlin Museum (p. 108, Nov. 1968 
P/A). 

Also more important than the character of spaces, 
say exhibition designers and museum directors, are 
the lighting systems and the partitioning systems de- 
vised for changing exhibits. On lighting, of course, 
the controversy is rampant — daylight vs. elec- 
tricity ; incandescent vs. fluorescent vs. quartz vs. а 
mixture ; high light levels vs. conservative levels. 

Another aspect of the great museum debate is the 
quantity and quality of backstage, supporting spaces 
for the on-stage exhibition spaces. There, where the 
research, preservation, and operational functions of 
a museum are carried on, personnel agitate more and 
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more about facilities provided. The problem is not 
yet so acute as the backstage problem in theater de- 
sign, but it may become so in the near future. 


Buildings for Museums Use 


Finally, then, an architect comes to a consideration 
of what the exterior of his project will look like. Tra- 
ditionally, the word “museum” has conjured up an 
image of a monumentality — justly, since they are 
prestige treasure houses that express the pride of 
communities. Here, obviously, an architect has a free 
hand, and in the facility of their vision, architects 
have recently designed museums not only as mon- 
uments and monumental sculptures but also, turning 
the tables, as nonmonuments, as invisible nonbuild- 
ings. 

What exhibition designers warn against is turning 
the tables so completely that a nonmonument also 
becomes nonhumble on the interior. That, they feel, 
is detrimental to the museum as museum. 

Other nonbuildings may present new parameters 
for museum design. For traveling exhibitions, mo- 
bile museums may incorporate the building as a trav- 
eling container for the exhibiton. Such railroad-car 
or mobile-lounge museums would surely cut down on 
the operational costs of exhibit installation, though 
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that saving may be offset by the initial cost of the 
containers themselves. What such an approach to 
museum design would certainly offer is a consistency 
of presentation throughout the life of the exhibition 
and a secure control of the original design of the 
installation. In Philadelphia, Hobart Williams is re- 
portedly forming an organization to manage trav- 
eling exhibitions for all museums and thereby as- 
sume the logistical onus for them. His group will 
surely increase the exposure of important exhibi- 
tions and may consequently influence the construc- 
tion of traveling container-museums to house them. 

Museums established in preserved houses or other 
buildings may also come to be considered major re- 
gional museums; they can depict the cultures or life- 
styles of individual communities in the best buildings 
of those communities. In this way, architecture may 
find its way more forcefully into the realm of the 
museum exhibit. 

Restoration, in fact, appears to be expanding the 
boundaries of what is normally considered to be a 
museum. New York City’s South Street Seaport Mu- 
seum is a promising example, like Mystic, Con- 
necticut, but urban and more controlled. In such ex- 
hibitions the problem is to fuse the excitement of 
Disneyland with the truth and significance of the 
real work of art. 
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The Kimbell Art Museum in Ft. Worth, 
Texas, by Louis І. Kahn is, in its second design 
phase, still to be an unpretentious, low-scaled 
building that accepts a 40-ft height restriction 
so as not to impede the view from Philip John- 
son's Amon Carter Museum nearby. The U- 
shaped plan of the revised design is an ar- 
rangement of vaults supported on columns 
12-ft high. The vaults themselves are cycloids, 
which may be derived from the fact that 
museum director Richard F. Brown envisions 
most visitors arriving on wheels. Partitions up 
to column height can give the space an un- 
expected degree of flexibility, for the few but 
choice old masters and non-western art that 
the Kimbell Art Museum will specialize in ex- 
hibiting and interpreting. A model of museum 
pre-programming — for clients and architects 
alike — is the ‘‘Kimbell Art Museum Pre-Ar- 
chitectural Program, June 1, 1966." If such 
painstaking and perceptive documents were 
the rule, museum design would take an im- 
measurably improved turn. Associated with 
Louis Kahn on the $6.5 million museum is 
architect Preston M. Geren of Ft. Worth. 
Photos: Courtesy Kimbell Art Foundation 
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Conclusion 


In this fastest growing of our cultural institutions 
the scope of types and the kinds of exhibitions are 
steadily expanding. The role in the community is 
being questioned. And the procedure and focus of 
planning and design is under close reexamination. 
Symbolic of this investigation is a report on the roles 
and functions of museums to be published next year 
by the Twentieth Century Fund. Focusing on art 
museums only, the report will examine their history, 
what they are, what they may become, and what they 
should become. Directed by Jan C. Rowan, the study 
will examine the conflict between the treasure house 
image and the open-ended institution, the museum 
as a public educational institution, and the rami- 
fications of this changing function to the com- 
munity. It should be a valuable report for architects 
interested in doing serious investigation into the be- 
hind-the-scenes activities of museums — the prob- 
lems, the functions, and the people with new ideas. 
For museums will continue as a part of our culture in 
however a transformation from their original roles 
as princely treasuries. With forward-looking vision 
they can be democratized to fill vital roles as public 
educational resources for the enrichment of entire 
communities. 
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The horizontal roofline of the new building contrasts with the 
tower and roof of the existing building and provides a visual 
base for the planetarium dome, while angled skylights reflect 
the angled turrets, gables and tower of the mansion (above). 
The building steps down the hill so that, while the higher 
eastern portion is a single story, the western portion contains 
three sculptural levels facing the river (left). The building was 
conceived as a wall enclosing a courtyard in front of the man- 
sion (right). 
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The SMS Partnership walls in a 
courtyard to protect and expand an 
old community museum building. 


The romantic fantasy of a three-story, gabled-and- 
turreted mansion built in 1876 has been candidly 
joined by a fortress-like addition to expand the Hud- 
son River Museum in Yonkers, N. Y. 

Since its founding in 1923 as the Yonkers Museum 
of Arts and Sciences (it was incorporated in 1948 
under its present name), the museum has included a 
small collection of art and artifacts reflecting the his- 
torical development of Yonkers and the Hudson Riv- 
er Valley, as well as a makeshift planetarium con- 
tained in a first floor parlor of the mansion. In order 
to provide the community with a major focus for 
both arts and sciences, the museum has expanded its 
community arts program, added a more sophis- 
ticated planetarium, a branch library, and increased 
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its space for an eventually larger art collection. 

In expanding existing facilities and providing 
space for new functions, the architects, The SMS 
Partnership, have created a structure with separate 
areas for distinct functions, and with flexible exhibi- 
tion space that will accommodate future growth and 
acquisition. At the same time, the fine old mansion 
has been preserved, along with the spectacular views 
and trees that enhance the property — a city park on 
a steeply sloping site that commands a sweeping pan- 
orama of the Hudson River as well as the Palisades 
on the opposite shore. The new building steps down 
the slope so that the lower west side, toward the riv- 
er, contains three sculptured levels while the higher 
eastern portion remains a single story. 

The new building describes a U-shape plan that 
encloses a quarter-acre central court in front of the 
mansion. The court is entered through a skylit cov- 
ered porch on the south wall (bottom end of the 
"U"), and will be used for a variety of outdoor 
events and concerts as well as for sculpture display. 
Inside the court, a concrete platform situated along 
the central axis of the mansion will serve as a stage 
and dance platform, lit from the top of the central 
tower that punctuates the main facade of the man- 
sion. From within the court, the original mansion is 
reflected in large expanses of the new building’s 
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gray-tinted glass windows, visually integrating the 
old with the new. On the west side of the court, pierc- 
ing through the left arm of the “U”, is a partially 
cantilevered observation area, that offers visitors a 
view of the 26-acre site. Adjoining the observation 
area is a museum members' meeting room that is 
connected to the mansion by an enclosed ramp with a 
glass wall facing the central court. 

The single-story east wing (right arm of the “0”) 
contains a 25,000-volume branch of the Yonkers 
Publie Library, which includes the museum's perma- 
nent collection of rare books on Yonkers' history. A 
geneology room and staff facilities are provided, 
while a lobby and circulation area separates an 
adult's from a children's reading room. The entrance 
to the library is separate from the museum entrance 
so that the facility can be used after museum hours. 

The museum's two exhibition levels (bottom and 
left arm of the *U") are opened to each other by 
means of two well areas. The top floor contains a 
large and a small exhibition space as well as an en- 
trance lobby and sales area; the lower floor consists 
of one large and two small spaces. Since parts of the 
space are two stories high, large loan exhibitions 
from other institutions can easily be accommodated. 
Strategically placed windows throughout the exhibi- 
tion areas offer views of the old mansion, further 
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integrating the old with the new. 

The western portion of the top floor exhibition 
area, and a major attraction of the museum, contains 
a 140-seat planetarium with a 30-ft-high dome. The 
planetarium includes an intermediate Space Transit 
System, one of only five in the country. Developed for 
training astronauts, it not only simulates time of day 
and time of year from the earth’s surface but can, in 
addition, show the skies as they would appear from 
an object orbiting in space. The planetarium’s pro- 
jection equipment can be lowered out of sight into a 
well, enabling the room to double as a lecture hall. 
The dark space behind the planetarium and the west 
wall of the building displays a 48-ft mural executed 
by the museum’s former director, Thomas Voter. 
The mural, as well as a nearby rotating globe of the 
moon is illuminated by blacklight. 

The bottom level of the building contains a multi- 
purpose room that will seat 200, a lunch area facing 
an outside terrace with a view of the river, and an 
instruction wing with three studios for crafts, paint- 
ing, and sculpture. Two entrance areas, separate 
from the rest of the building, enable this level to be 
used at any required time for community functions. 
The museum operates a community arts program 
offering painting, ceramics, sculpture, and music 
classes for children and adults, a science workshop 
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for children, and weekend movies, concerts and lec- 
tures. 

The structural design of the building, alternating 
wide and narrow bays, was influenced by the sloping 
Site and the need for ground level access along the 
south elevation for each of the three floor levels. The 
dimension of the narrow bay was established by the 
9-ft width necessary to accommodate one pair of 
doors at each level. The wide-bay dimension (26 ft) 
was established by the width necessary to accom- 
modate a run of stairs from one ground level access 
to another. A second factor influencing the bay 
widths was the need to provide flexible space for 
smaller exhibits. By inserting display panels be- 
tween the bay columns and the outside walls, niches 
of varying dimensions can be created. 

Throughout the building, the architects have re- 
lieved the eye-tiring effects of excessive static illumi- 
nation by using both natural and artificial lighting. 
Natural light enters the main exhibition area 
through strategically placed windows, and through 
two large skylights covering the well between the 
upper and middle levels. Adjustable cylindrical fix- 
tures (on a 6' x 6' grid) slide along tracks in the 
ceiling coffers, while fixed quartz lights provide a 
wash-of-light for paintings along perimeter walls. 

A monocromatie color scheme of white linen- 
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wrapped plywood display panels (along perimeter 
walls), exposed gray-concrete, gray-tinted glass, ol- 
ive-gold carpeting, and red-oak trim, is used 
throughout the museum to “withdraw” surfaces so 
that the visitors attention is not distracted from the 
exhibit. In addition, furniture combining chromed 
steel armatures with black metal, naugahyde, or 
leather seating serves as a foil to the neutral back- 
ground. One bright color is used, however. The archi- 
tects wanted to integrate and expose the air handling 
system without visually overpowering the spaces. The 
result is a sort of functional pop-art — air diffusing 
nozzles painted bright orange, emphasize the termin- 
al points of the system. The nozzles protrude at regu- 
lar intervals from the perimeter walls and from the 
inside faces of the well. 

Several textures throughout the building result 
from the poured-in-place concrete forming tech- 
niques — boards of varying thickness were used to 
line plywood forms at exterior walls, beaded board- 
ing was used to form non-bearing interior walls, and 
smooth plywood was used to form structural columns 
and beams. The concrete integrates interior with 
exterior, and harmonizes with the gray-granite of 
the old mansion. 

The project fulfills the architect’s and client’s ex- 
pectations with respect to siting, formal consid- 
erations and public use. “The chief contributions,” 
suggests Willis Mills Jr., associate in charge, “lies 
with the client’s program to provide a variety of use 
options. ... under a single roof in a heavily used city 
park." 

The expanded museum serves the community as 
an educational facility, teaching regional history 
—even by its very presence — as well as other 
subjects of scientific and cultural interest, The count- 
erpoint of old and new in the preservation of the 
mansion as part of the architectural heritage of the 
Hudson River Valley, while creating the new mul- 
tiuse expanded structure, shows a thoughtful and 
sensitive handling of these relationships. The result 
is a revitalization of the old, and a forceful and direct 
expression of the new — C.M. 


HUDSON RIVER MUSEUM, Yonkers, N.Y. Architects: The SMS Partnership; 
Partner in charge, Willis М. Mills Sr.; Associate in charge of design, Willis 
N. Mills Jr.; Project architects, Richard Kaeyer, William Briggs Jr., Ramon 
Lopez. Site: Steeply sloping park along the Hudson River. Program: Major 
expansion of existing museum housed in a Victorian mansion. Structural 
System: Poured-in-place concrete. Mechanical System: Fully air con- 
ditioned with separate air handling rooms serving museum and library. 
Ducts routed to integrate structural and mechanical system. Major Ma- 
terials: Poured-in-place concrete, natural linen stretched over plywood 
panels to provide a nailable self-healing wall surface in exhibition areas, 
carpeted throughout. Costs: Budgeted $1,350,000 (excluding planetarium 
equipment); bid, $1,532,376; actual, $1,590,552; or 75,600 sq ft at $38.90 
per sq ft (not including site-work and planetarium). Consultants: Wayman 
Wing, structural; Abrams, Moses & Solomon, mechanical; Gustave Weiser, 
electrical; Jack Kilpatrick, lighting; Costello Construction, general con- 
tractor. Photography (except as noted): Ezra Stoller Associates. 
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Furniture combining chromed 
steel armatures with black met- 
al and leather, complements 
the natural-neutral background 
in the library (left). The muse- 
um's two main exhibition levels 
are joined by an open well 
(right and below). Air diffusing 
vents protrude at regular inter- 
vals along the inside faces of 
the well, and are painted bright 
orange to emphasize the ter- 
minal points of the system (be- 
low). 
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Roche and Dinkeloo’s brilliant design 
provides cloistered calm, filling the 
ecological void of an urban desert. 


The closest parallel to the new Oakland Museum, 
spiritually if not materially, is The Cloisters, a 
branch of the Metropolitan Museum of Art located in 
Manhattan’s Fort Tryon Park. Set in a romantic 
North Italian landscape, The Cloisters discretely 
combines modern Romanesque forms with elements 
from real Romanesque ecclesiastical buildings, and 
houses a very great collection of medieval art. It is 
hard to believe that the magnificent river views, cool 
stone walls, and contemplative, cloistered gardens of 
this northern outpost can be contained within the 
same urban space as the frenzied canyons of mid- 
town and Wall Street. It contributes not a little to the 
sanity of the city that residents can pass, in a rela- 
tively short time, from one environment to the other. 

The Oakland Museum succeeds in providing the 
same amenity in the more difficult context of a cen- 
ter-city location. To do so it was necessary for the 
architects to sacrifice certain urban values by turn- 
ing the complex contemplatively inward so that the 
facade it presents to the street becomes a barrier 
against, rather than a grace to, its surroundings. Al- 
though the low walls and ramps that enclose the mu- 
seum compound are not unattractive, they do not re- 
veal and barely hint at the splendid green oasis with- 
in. There are good arguments for this approach. No 
one monument, however beautiful in itself, can sig- 
nificantly transform an otherwise pedestrian, if not 
actively hostile, urban fabric. Moreover, even had 
the Museum been part of an extensive and unified 
renewal scheme, its function might still have re- 
mained that of providing a bridge between the citi- 
zen's active and contemplative existence. 

The notion of an inward-turning urban building is 
an ancient one — exemplified by the Renaissance pa- 
lazzo — and has a notable companion in the corpus of 
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The museum compound offers a con- 
templative enclave within a pedestrian, if 
not actively hostile, urban fabric. 


The low walls and ramps that enclose the 
museum which, in its massing of multi- 
leveled, cubiform shapes has affinities 
with Wright's early work, barely hint at the 
splendid green oasis within. 


in essence, the parkland that formed the original site. 


Roche and Dinkeloo’s own work. The Ford Founda- 
tion Headquarters in New York (completed in 1967, 
but designed after the museum) was another build- 
ing focused on an internal garden courtyard. Al- 
though its handsome glass and granite facade does 
create a street-side monument, its chief interest lies 
in the generous landscaped well whose contours are 
primarily enjoyed by the occupants of offices that 
overlook the space. But while the glassy enclosure of 
the FFB at least reveals the planted terraces within, 
no such revelation is provided by the discrete con- 
crete walls at Oakland. 

There are other important differences between the 
two. The gardens at FFB are meant to be looked at 
from above or passed through briefly, since no seat- 
ing is provided along its paths. But Oakland, built 
on a much grander scale, provides seating for its 
visitors so that the delightful change in environment 


Oakland's great achievement remains its landscaped terraces, each formed by the roof of one of its three museums, and preserving, 


can be appreciated at an appropriately quiet pace. 

In its extensive use of planting, and even in its 
massing of multileveled, cubiform shapes, the Oak- 
land Museum has strong affinities with Wright. Like 
Wright’s museum work too, the building, which ex- 
hibits California cultural and natural history as well 
as art, may be of greater interest in itself than in its 
function. As an exhibition space for works of art 
several problems seem inevitable. First, the 9 ft. 6 
in.-ceiling height cannot help but present obstacles 
considering the scale of contemporary painting. Sec- 
ond, a number of horizontal construction joints have 
been placed at eye level, disturbing the neutral field 
considered optimal for viewing. Finally, the com- 
partments into which exhibition areas are divided by 
wide slab piers are not flexible enough for varied 
viewing distances. 

Several of these problems can be explained by the 
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extraordinary administrative difficulties the museum 
has encountered since its inception. Although a bond 
issue was voted for a museum, the city had no con- 
ception of what sort of institution it wanted. The 
architects themselves had to recommend a commis- 
sion and involve themselves in the planning and fu- 
ture of Oakland. It remained for them to find a client 
since, without one, no program could be established. 
Yet, according to Kevin Roche, “It was only after we 
had an approved scheme that a director was ap- 
pointed.” When the work was finally completed over 
a year ago, the opening was delayed by the commis- 
sion’s failure to appoint an exhibition designer. 
These problems were capped by complicated legal 
disputes between the contractor, the city, and the 
architects concerning quality control, although these 
questions were tentatively settled several months 
ago. 

Oakland’s great achievement remains its land- 
scaped terraces, each formed by the roof of one of 
the three museums and preserving, in essence, the 
parkland that formed the original site. Dan Kiley, 
the project’s landscape architect, aimed for an “over- 
grown effect” through an extensive use of ground 
cover. This includes wild strawberry, several ivies, 
Japanese juniper, and trailing rosemary. Bougain- 
villaea and the lovely ficus pumila will soon cover the 
walls, while varieties of water lilies, lotus, arrow- 
wood, and cattail establish an aquatic garden. Aus- 
tralian tree fern, eucalyptus, and evergreen pear 
make up the largest number of tall plants, supple- 
mented by fine specimens of live oak, redwood, and 
cedar. 

The gardens are ideal for any leisurely activity, 
and particularly for outdoor exhibitions. In this re- 
spect Oakland is, as Arthur Drexler of the Museum 
of Modern Art noted, “the most brilliant concept of 
an urban museum in America.” The new building, in 
effect, is a tribute to Philip Johnson’s Museum of 
Modern Art garden, for the architects have taken 
that institution’s finest architectural feature, the con- 
cept of elegantly paved and planted terraces, and ex- 
tended it to encompass the entire structure. It is 
equally a tribute to Johnson’s underground museum 
in New Canaan, designed to leave the natural land- 
scape undisturbed. 

The great significance of the building as an archi- 
tectural landmark lies in its extensive integration of 
landscape and structure. In one sense, of course, this 
too has affinities with Wright. But Roche-Dinkeloo 
are city architects, far more sympathetic to the unro- 
mantic urban environment than the rural-minded 
Wright. The tight rectangularity that characterizes 
the American city is preserved and exploited to yield 
a variety rarely attained since the top-floor fantasies 
of art moderne skyscrapers. The landscaping forms 
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Overwhelming administrative difficulties that conditioned the 
project resulted in unfortunate problems for exhibition spaces. 


an integral part of this geometric variety (the mu- 
seum has been called “the world’s biggest planting 
box") and it is definitely not Romantic. However 
“overgrown” the effect may become, the plants keep 
their places. Since the architects aimed for a quality 
of relaxation, this is an important factor. In a very 
real sense, the orderly urban scene has become the 
natural environment, so that a convincing simulation 
of natural randomness cannot help but be discom- 
forting. 

It is perhaps significant that this most urbanized 
(if not civilized) of societies should be marked by so 
serious a reconfrontation with the natural world — 
in science, art, and architecture. For the first time in 
many years, a macroscience — ecology — is compet- 
ing successfully on both popular and professional 
levels with the prestigious microsciences. “Earth- 
works" and “Ecological Art" are displayed in New 
York galleries in projects (often possible only on 
paper) for transforming the natural world at a previ- 
ously unknown scale. Roche & Dinkeloo have shown 
that ecological concerns can inform even a highly 
urban architecture to yield a necessary and refreshing 


aesthetic experience. — S.A.K. 
OAKLAND MUSEUM, Oakland, Calif. Architect: Kevin Roche & John 
Dinkeloo. Structural Engineer: Severud-Perrone-Strum-Conlin-Bandel, in 


association with Dalton & Dalton. Mechanical Engineer: Alexander Boome. 
Landscape Architect: Dan Kiley. Photography: Morley Baer. 
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Cambridge Seven Associates’ first major building 
is a sensational participatory aquatic museum 
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Down in Boston’s Harbor, the New England Aquar- 
ium has been drawing crowds of up to 6000 per day 
since it opened in June of this year on Central 
Wharf. To approach the Aquarium by its plaza out 
on glistening water and to enter the building is to 
walk out on water into underwater. 

The entire single interior space of the Aquarium is 
so surrounded by fishtanks on all levels, so floated on 
the water inside (as well as outside), so illuminated 
by the gently flowing blue-green tanks (daylight is 
excluded from the interior), and so punctuated by 
eerie blue cresting waves of neon and by ocean-deep 
black light that visitors are virtually immersed in the 
dark and mysterious environment of the underwater 
creatures they have come to observe. It is an ar- 
chitectural environment that creates the world we 
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have come to know so well through Jacques 
Cousteau — an underwater world pulsing with life 
of strange and fascinating, colorful and rich variety. 
The New England Aquarium is as “involving” an 
environment as one could find outside a dis- 
cotheque — it may well þe our first piscotheque. The 
architects see the Aquarium interior more soberly as 
being “in some ways analogous to European 
churches, where the structure, space, lighting, works 
of art, and numerous details all combine to create a 
special atmosphere or mood.” 

Anticipation for the Aquarium has been high ever 
since the initial design won a “Citation” in P/A’s 
1965 Design Awards program (see p. 152 
JANUARY 1965 P/A). It is the first major building 
by Cambridge Seven Associates, who banded togeth- 
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The Giant Ocean Tank is, according to the architects, ''a large 
basket of glass and concrete. Its precast concrete columns 
are tied together by compression rings to support the outward 
pressure of 22 feet of water. The glass windows surrounding 
the tank are 54 in. wide by 74 in. high. At the bottom of the 
cylinder, where the pressure on each panel approximates 15 
tons, the glass is 33/4 in. thick and is made up in four 
laminations.” 

Pressure caused some delay in stocking the Giant Tank, not 
because of its structure but because of its piping system. 
PVC piping was originally used for the Aquarium's special 
process system but, according to the mechanical engineers, 
"was not able to meet pressure test specifications; as a 
consequence glass fiber piping was substituted. Glass fiber 
piping, in use for a dozen or more years in industrial appli- 
cations, has been made more readily available to commercial 
installations in the last three to four years due to the availa- 
bility of standard fittings. Recently other aquariums have been 
using glass fiber pipings also. Backstage of the exhibits, the 
Aquarium is a 5-story complex of water and piping. Anyone 
who has ever worried with a home aquarium will marvel at 
the complexities of the building’s dual water system. 


SECTION 


er to undertake the Aquarium commission and who 
concurrently became renowned for their exhibit de- 
sign of the U. S. Pavilion at Montreal's Expo '67 
(including its interior architecture — platforms, es- 
calators, etc.). In joint venture with Cambridge Sev- 
en Associates on the design of the New England 
Aquarium was LeMessurier Associates, structural 
engineers, also of Boston. 


The Exhibits 


The exhibits at the Aquarium show the same kind of 
closeup focus and flair for excitement that the archi- 
tects displayed in Montreal. The first indication of 
their expanded vision toward the exhibits program 
in this building is the scope of aquatic environment 
displayed. Since no aquarium had existed in Boston 
since 1954, the program was for an institution start- 
ing from scratch, but research and collecting of 
ichthyological materials was done by the curatorial 
staff while the building was in design and construc- 
tion. The Aquarium program aims at exhibiting not 
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only fish, but as executive director Donald M. De- 
Hart explains, “the world of water...as it relates to 
our communities in the areas of health, recreation, 
aquaculture, industry, and commerce, since man's 
proper utilization of water is crucial to his survival 
on this planet." 

The exhibits in the Aquarium represent a full 
range of the water environments that cover more 
than 70 per cent of the earth's surface — fresh and 
salt water from temperate to tropical to cold cli- 
mates. The most virtuosic exhibit of the single 5-lev- 
el interior space, (which contrasts with the long, low 
halls traditional in aquariums), is a Giant Ocean 
Tank that is a free-standing cylinder, 40 ft in diame- 
ter and four stories high, with windows all the way 
up and down its 23-ft depth of water. In its 200,000 
gallons of salt water live sharks, sea turtles, sting- 
rays, moray eels, and other marine animals. 

Surrounding the base of this tank is a rectangular 
basin of water — the Fresh Water Tray — which oc- 
cupies an 80' x 90' area and contains 150,000 gallons 
of fresh water. Here are exhibited the inhabitants of 
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A view down to the Fresh Water tray (above) shows the 
cantilevered childrens aquarium that is seen in the up- 
per right of color photo. At the top of the Giant Ocean 
Tank (below) a ring platform provides an overhead view 
of the fish and the simulated giant rock fashioned by 


the architects. 
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semitropical swamps — toads and frogs, lizards and 
turtles, and wading birds; fish in the basin include 
catfish and carp, gars and sturgeon. 


Circulation 


Leading through these exhibits the circulation pat- 
tern (which has changed since the initial P/A Cita- 
tion stage) is basically the LeCorbusier museum 
Scheme of a rectangular spiral of narrow ramps on 
the perimeter of a rectangular plan for traffic mov- 
ing upward. The ramps, according to the architects, 
"minimize the distance of the viewer from the exhib- 
its" as they ascend the four levels past the tanks in 
the four main exhibit galleries — tropical marine 
life, temperate marine life, fresh water marine life, 
and cold water marine life. From the top level, traffic 
descends via a spiral ramp surrounding the central 
Giant Ocean Tank. This one-way circulation route 
speeds overflow crowds on weekends. “It is like put- 
ting the Guggenheim spiral inside the Corbu scheme 
and filling the center space of the Guggenheim with 
water," Peter Chermayeff, Principal-in-charge ob- 
serves. 

Surrounding the top of the tank is a ring-shaped 
platform from which the marine life can be fed. Like 
the Fresh Water Basin, the ring also permits a view 
of the exhibits from above water level so that fish are 
not always seen from the side as in the gallery tanks. 
Elsewhere exhibits are as open as possible, that is 
without full glass barriers — as at the penguin, ot- 
ter, and children's tide-pool exhibits — so that 
the visitor can feel himself a part of the marine-life 
environments. 

The double spiral route of circulation also affords 
constantly changing views — near and far, high and 
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A blacklighted mural of life-size shark silhouettes shows the 
varying species in vibrant ocean-deep lighting effect. 
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A yellow submarine floats in space among the 
ramps near a blue neon wave outline against 
a cork wall. 


€ To тага 


From the gift shop (left) one can see both the 
entry counter and the photo transparencies of 
the introductory exhibit beyond. 
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low — of the Giant Tank, the Fresh Water Basin be- 
low, and of the smaller tanks and exhibits on all lev- 
els. Although the distance between the central tank 
and the perimeter ramps is not so great as the scale 
of the original drawings led one to believe, the circu- 
lation pattern successfully achieves the architects’ 
goal of ‘general emphasis on volume and three- 
dimensionality.” 


Expanded Labels 


In addition to the fish tanks, exhibits also include 
graphic displays. Huge color transparencies by wild 
life and underwater photographers alternate with 
the tanks, with which they have an affinity since they 
have the same quality, often related content, and 
back lighting. The graphic units are most often used 
to flank two tanks thereby forming viewing alcoves 
and varying the traffic pattern. In addition, there are 
large-scale murals and other graphic elements, in- 
cluding the 20’ x 45’ mural of black silhouetted 
sharks on a blue ground illuminated by blacklight, 
which is a major element on the west wall. 

The alternation of the rows of tanks and the 
graphic elements produces a noticeable visual variety 
along the visitor’s route. Side by side in the galleries 
are the tanks, and at each end are graphic panels or 
transparency murals placed so that they “terminate 
the view along the galleries and lead the visitor on 
from one exhibit area to the other, like illustrations 
to open and close chapters of a book,” the architects 
say. 

The alternation of exhibit tanks containing live 
animals with graphic displays containing detailed in- 
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In the bays of smaller fishtank exhibits, (facing page, middle) 
which are flanked by backlighted color transparencies and 
labels, are a wide range of marine life. Included is an otter 
exhibit (facing page, top) and a penguin exhibit (below). The 
childrens aquarium (right) has smaller tanks on the walls and 
an open pool that simulates tide effects; children reach down 
and touch living starfish, crabs, and sea urchins for firsthand 


experience. 


Water Systems 


The salt water system of the Aquar- 
ium draws sea water through either 
of two 14-in. intake pipes from a 
point in Boston Harbor 200 feet 
beyond the end of the wharf. One 
of the intake pipes is filled with fresh 
water to prevent growth of marine 
organisms; the two intakes will be 
alternated regularly. The compli- 
cated pumping system moves 2000 
gallons a minute to two 16,000 gal- 
lon settling tanks located in the 
basement. It also provides the water 
for backwashing the Giant Tank 
sand filter system. The water is 
then filtered by a diatomaceous earth 
filter system and sent to another 
basement storage tank. Water is 
pumped to either of two tanks at 
the top of the building for aeration 
and storage. From there it feeds by 
gravity into displays through two 
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subsystems — one to the Giant Tank, 
the other to the gallery tanks. 

The recirculating subsystem for the 
Giant Ocean Tank, which contains 
260,000 gallons, flows by gravity 
from the upper storage tank to the 
Giant Tank, then passes by gravity 
through sand filters and is then 
pumped back again to the upper 
storage tank, completing the cycle. 
The smaller gallery tanks are recir- 
culated by airlift pumps through 
individual filters, each of which con- 
sists of a layer of sand held on a 
perforated sheet of Fiberglas a few 
inches above the bottom of each 
tank. The sand acts as a filtering 
medium, allowing the water to pass 
through to the space below. It is 
then drawn into a vertical tube in 
one corner of the tank and is recir- 
culated with aid of compressed air. 
Fresh water for the Fresh Water 
Tray and the fresh water exhibits 
on the galleries is filtered through 
a separate diatomaceous earth filter 


as it is recirculated continuously; 
makeup water is provided through a 
piping system from the fourth floor 
aeration and storage tank. 

Water temperatures range from 50 
degrees for cold water fish tanks 
to 80 degrees in the tropical tank. 


The cold water exhibit tanks are 
maintained by circulating chilled 
water through karbate heat ex- 


change units in the tanks and warm 
water with quartz immersion heat- 
ers. The penguin and otter tank 
exhibits are supplied through sep- 
arate diatomaceous earth filter sys- 
tems. Water from those exhibits 
flows by gravity to the diatomaceous 
earth filters located in the basement 
under the Giant Tank and after pass- 
ing through a filter it is pumped back 
to the exhibit. Water to the penguin 
exhibit is pumped through a karbate 
shell and tube heat exchanger located 
adjacent to the exhibit in the ser- 
vices gallery and cooled to 50°F be- 
fore being introduced to the exhibit. 
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Model of the aquarium plaza, which is still to be completed, 
shows the unrealized logo on the roof. 


formation is a small-scale version of the alternation 
of “small and detailed exhibits with the large and 
undetailed main space” as the architects point out. 
These alternations produce an intricate ABABAB 
rhythm that was a conscious design goal. As Peter 
Chermayeff explains, “А is the exposure to the main 
space (with large-scaled, undemanding, simple ex- 
hibits) and B is exposure to the alcoved galleries 
(with smaller-scaled, demanding, detailed exhibits). 
Whereas A's purpose is environmental or mood set- 
ting, B's purpose is to provide content that can be 
explored in depth. Neither one works independently 
without the alternating intervention of the other. 
This rhythm is the basic organizing principle of the 
design." 


An Aquaseum? 


“This is a new kind of institution," Chermayeff con- 
tinues, “really more an Aquatic Museum than an 
Aquarium. Perhaps it is obvious, the moment one 
thinks about it, for museums and zoos to get togeth- 
er, but to my knowledge they have never been com- 
bined at a decent scale or with adequate emphasis. 
On the one hand most aquariums (and zoos) fail to 
develop their educational function adequately. Since 
live animals are inherently entertaining or fascina- 
ting by themselves, zoos and aquariums attempt little 
more than to identify the animals and the part of the 
world they come from. This is a terrible waste of an 
opportunity. The visitor's latent curiosity about an 
animal's habitat and anatomy and behavior, and its 
relationship to other animals and to man should be 
exploited. On the other hand," he continues, “natural 
history museums do develop these subjects, since 
they take their educational functions seriously, but 
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they manage, with few exceptions, to be dry, static, 
and relatively dull. They fail, for example, to display 
live animals in any substantial and integrated way. 
The communication potential of a complementarity 
of so-called live exhibits and museum exhibits is 
what this building is all about.” 

In contrast with the vibrantly illuminating mys- 
teries of the Aquarium interior, the exterior of the 
building is a crisp, simple, and reticently sophis- 
ticated rectangular box. The poured-in-place rein- 
forced concrete structure is enclosed with precast-on- 
site concrete panels. The textural mixture of the 
board-formed concretes is varied and telling. Re- 
cessing of some of the panels has articulated the ex- 
terior, which is accentuated by recessed night light- 
ing. A large quasi-supergraphic logo by Ivan Cher- 
mayeff and Thomas Gesimar — a white-outlined fish. 
on a white-lined field of blue — and a permanent 
overhead crane above the service stair provide pop- 
like ornamentation. Even on the exterior, then, the 
admixture of the pure and tasteful with the in- 
volving and participatory is carried through. 


Sociology 


Urbanistically, the New England Aquarium is sited 
with magnificent appropriateness. Out on a wharf 
created by Boston's now almost completely departed 
fishing industry, the Aquarium is not far from down- 
town — from the Custom House, Faneuil Hall, and 
the new Boston City Hall. The Aquarium is the focus 
of the Boston Redevelopment Authority's renewal 
plan for the waterfront, which is to include the resto- 
ration of the granite bulkheads of the wharves, 
which will provide a promenade along the water's 
edge. The BRA refers to this walkway as a‘‘public 
edge" that will make the water accessible to the 
people — rather than to automobiles as in so many 
cities. 

Other aspects of the BRA waterfront renewal in- 
clude approving the restoration of old granite ware- 
houses and other buildings nearby and the building 
of a three-tower office-motel-garage complex, water- 
front town houses, and apartment towers. As the ar- 
chitects observe happily, *An area of the city that 
has been neglected in recent years is being made once 
again into a lively center of activity within walking 
distance of downtown." 

Throughout its planning and design then, the New 
England Aquarium is a mixture of sober deliberation 
and thoughtful vision on the one hand, with lively, 
sprightly, involvement on the other ; it combines rig- 
orous discipline with the swinging show. And that is 
what museums are aiming to do in our day — to link 
the liveliest educational methods with serious fun. 
— C.R.S. 


NEW ENGLAND AQUARIUM, Boston, Mass. Architects and Designers: 
Cambridge Seven Associates, Inc. Principal-in-charge: Peter Chermayeff. 
Job Captains: Erling Falck and John Chrisholm. In Joint Venture with: 
LeMessurier Associates, Inc., structural engineers. Consultants: Francis 
Associates, mechanical engineers. General Contractor: Jackson Construc- 
tion Co. Mechanical Sub-Contractor: P.J. Riley Company. Electrical Sub- 
Contractor: William Gens & Son. Photography: Norman McGrath, except 
photo p. 105 by Bill Wasserman/Boston. 
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Parameters for a Computer Program 


Preparation of specifications by means of a computer and 
its attendant advantages and problems is discussed by 
the chief specifications writer of Skidmore, Owings & 


Merrill, New York. 


Several architectural and engi- 
neering firms have now had about 
two years’ experience in the prep- 
aration of specifications by means 
of computers. Each one of these 
firms has experimented with 
differing computer programs. 
Some of them with in-house 1130 
computers have developed their 
own programs, each in its own 
fashion. Others have  accom- 
modated their requirements to 
language programs such as the 
IBM Text 90, or the IBM Data 
Text which are not specifically 
programmed for the needs of 
specifications. These latter pro- 
grams are workable, but do not 
have certain built-in parameters 
. that permit easy computer manip- 
ulation of required tasks. 

At the outset, several factors in- 
hibited the development of a pro- 
gram that was ideally suited for 
the production of specifications by 
acomputer. Manufacturers of com- 
puter hardware and software were 
not familiar with the requirements 
of architectural and engineering 
specifications. Conversely, few ar- 
chitects and engineers were con- 
versant with computer hardware, 
software, and programming that 
enabled them to assemble the 
right equipment and programs 
that would satisfy their require- 
ments. In addition, cost con- 
straints prevented the individual 
office from pursuing research and 
development of equipment and 
programs. 

Fortunately, several larger 
firms were able to pioneer with in- 
house computers. These comput- 
ers were available as a result of 
their firm’s need for computations 
of engineering problems. In-house 
engineers were able to develop 
simple language programs that 
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were designed to manipulate text. 
However, these early programs 
were not sophisticated and did not 
solve all of the problems. With the 
advent of the IBM Data Text 
time-sharing language program, 
major architectural firms that 
were able to absorb the devel- 
opment costs prepared master 
specifications and began to utilize 
the Data Text Computer program 
in spite of its shortcomings. As a 
result of these pioneering efforts 
two trends have emerged. First, is 
the fact that master specifications 
can be prepared based upon the 
firm’s general practice. Second, 
the parameters of a program de- 
signed to meet the requirements 
of specifications writing can be 
set forth more clearly. 

Master specifications can be al- 
tered and tailored to meet project 
requirements with the computer. 
They can be quickly updated in 
the computer to encompass new 
materials developments and con- 
struction practices. The former 
odious connotation that master 
specifications are “canned” and 
“frozen” has been dispelled. The 
computer permits easy, frequent, 
and instantaneous updating once 
the decision has been made on the 
required changes. 

The parameters for a language 
computer program have evolved 
and can be set forth as follows: 

1. Ability to edit text by adding, 
deleting, or changing on a line or 
a paragraph basis. 

2. Provide “disappearing” notes 

on master specifications for the 
following applications: 
a. Notes for draftsman to indicate 
items which appear on drawings. 
b. Notes to specifier identifying 
necessary coordination with oth- 
er sections. 


c. Notes to specifier for a single 
selection from a group of choices. 

3. Provide for upper- and low- 
er-case letters. 

4. Paragraph renumbering au- 
tomatically. 

5. Page numbering automati- 
cally. 

6. Indenting, underlining, and 
spacing of text. 

7. Ability to provide headings 
and footings on each page for job 
numbers, section titles, dates, etc. 

8. Automatic generation of spe- 
cific information separately as 
follows: 

a. Table of Contents. 
b. Samples. 

c. Shop Drawings. 

d. Guarantees. 

€. Certificates. 

f. Tests. 

9. Special characters to include 
°F, +, Г, W, and other symbols 
peculiar to specifications. 

10. Reference code numbers on 
masters to provide a key for use 
of typist to facilitate revisions. 
These parameters for a computer 
specifications program are com- 
ing into being as a result of the 
interest on the part of computer 
service bureaus that are interest- 
ed in attracting architects and en- 
gineers as clients, and now under- 
stand their needs and can write 
programs accordingly. In addi- 
tion, a professional organization 
of engineers, APEC (Automated 
Procedures for Engineering Con- 
sultants), has virtually bypassed 
both CSI and AIA in developing a 
computer program for specifica- 
tions writing. This association 
has outlined the parameters for a 
specifications writing program 
which is being prepared by a com- 
puter programming organization. 
The program, which will be avail- 
able to members of APEC in 1970, 
embodies many of the parameters 
outlined here. 

As of now, this program ap- 
pears to offer the best that will 
be available for the handling of 
specification text on computers. 
APEC is located at 627 Salem 
Ave., Dayton, Ohio 45406. 
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HASKELL CORP., mechanical contractors « CRANE SUPPLY COMPANY, plumbing wholesaler + CRANE COMPANY, fixture manufacturer 


Boeing 747 
Manufacturing Facility 


World's largest building — 
for world's largest commercial jet 


m 205 million cubic feet — the world's largest 
building by volume — sits next to Paine Field 
in Everett, Washington, where over 12,500 
dem workers turn out the world's largest jet air- 
First 747 jet, the world's largest commercial jetliner, liner— The Boeing Company's 747 superjet. 

on the apron before Everett plant. 


Under one roof is housed space for manu- 
facture, subassembly and final assembly of a jetliner 231 feet 4 inches long, with a wing 
span of 195 feet 8 inches and a tail 63 feet 6 inches high — taller than an average five-story 
building. Boeing’s main assembly area here is 115 feet high and consists of three bays 
with 1,365,000 square feet of cov ered floor area. Adjoining s are areas devoted to cleaning, 
sealing and painting sections of the aircraft before final assembly; areas for full scale 
mockups, static testing, warehousing, and plant services. Two office buildings and a 
cafeteria complete the huge complex. 


Preparation of the 780-acre site began in Spring 1966. By the time peak production 
is reached in early 1971, over 17,000 are expected to be employed. Just as this huge 
complex houses the most modern manufacturing equipment in the 
aerospace industry, so its personnel facilities are designed for the 
utmost comfort of workers and visitors. For example, Sloan Flush 
Valves for the washrooms were selected —assuring quietness, efficiency, 
reliability and long life with a minimum of maintenance. 


Owner, architect, engineer, employee and guest, all intuitively re- 
spond to the quality and performance found in Sloan Flush Valves. 
Your building, too, can share this same Sloan quality. Just specify and 
insist upon Sloan Flush Valves — most people do. 


FLUSH VALVES 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY • 4300 WEST LAKE STREET + CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60624 
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IT’S THE LAW |: CORAN 


Updating Legal Principles 


A legal case involving a construction company’s liability for 
damages as a result of blasting, points up the slow response 
of old laws changing course to satisfy existing situations. 


The law is not static and it is com- 
mon for legal principles to change 
course and direction over a period 
of time. However, the law in its 
evolvement often is slow in re- 
sponding to existing needs and 
the requirements of a changing 
situation or to satisfy the goals of 
substantial justice. The foregoing 
is true of those legal principles 
which relate to the rights, rem- 
edies, duties, and liabilities of 
those engaged in the construction 
industry as in all other fields. Il- 
lustrating this is a recent case in 
New York involving liability for 
damage resulting from blasting 
(Spano v. Perini Corporation, 25 
N.Y. 2d 11). 

The overwhelming majority of 
American jurisdictions at the pres- 
ent time have adopted the rule 
that one engaged in blasting is ab- 
solutely liable for any damages he 
causes, whether or not he was 
negligent, and independent of 
whether or not there was a physi- 
cal invasion (as distinguished 
from concussion) of the injured 
party's property. Some states, 
however, have adopted a much 
more limited rule of liability. 
Thus, for example, the Court of 
Appeals of New York, in 1893 in 
the Booth case, enunciated the 
rule that a contractor would not 
be liable for damages caused by 
blasting unless there was proof of 
negligence or unless the blasting 
was accompanied by an actual 
physical invasion of the damaged 
property by, for example, rocks or 
other materials. This principle 
was adopted despite the fact that 
in earlier decisions New York 
courts had found liability on a 
much broader theory of liability. 
The courts in these earlier rulings 
concluded that if an area was of 
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such nature that any explosion 
was likely to cause damage, the 
blaster would be liable regardless 
of the manner in which the dam- 
age was caused. The highest court 
of New York in the Booth case, 
rejected this rationale, stating 
that “to exclude the defendant 
from blasting to adapt its lot to 
the contemplated uses, at the 
instance of the plaintiff, would 
not be a compromise between 
conflicting rights, but an ex- 
tinguishment of the right of the 
one for the benefit of the other.... 
This 'sacrifice' " said the court, 
“the law does not exact. Public 
policy is sustained by the building 
up of towns and cities and the im- 
provement of property. Any un- 
necessary restraint on freedom of 
action of a property owner hin- 
ders this.” 

For more than seventy years 
this rather rigid and harsh rule 
constituted the law in New York, 
although attempts were made to 
mitigate its application to certain 
factual situations. Thus, for ex- 
ample, the courts of New York 
held that even though negligence 
was required to be proven under 
the doctrine of the Booth case, it 
could properly be inferred from 
the fact that a blast had caused 
extensive damage even if the 
plaintiff was unable to show the 
method of blasting, the character 
of the soil or the strength of the 
charge. However, even under such 
a liberal interpretation of the 
Booth case, an excavating con- 
tractor could avoid liability by 
showing that he had exercised 
reasonable care. 

In November, 1962 a garage 
was wrecked by a blast resulting 
from an explosion which occurred 
in connection with the construc- 


tion of a tunnel in the vicinity. 
The excavating contractor had set 
off a total of 194 sticks of dyna- 
mite at a site approximately 125 
feet away from the damaged 
premises. The garage owner in- 
stituted suit and claimed during 
the trial that he was entitled to a 
verdict even though he made no 
attempt to prove that the blaster 
had been negligent. This was a di- 
rect challenge to the rationale of 
the Booth decision. The trial court 
awarded damages to the plaintiff, 
which verdict was reversed by an 
intermediate appeal court. On 
further appeal, New York’s high- 
est court reinstated the verdict 
and directly overruled its 1893 
decision in the Booth case. The 
court said: 

“Tn our view, the time has come 
for this court to make that ‘an- 
nouncement’ and declare that one 
who engages in blasting must as- 
sume responsibility and be liable 
without fault, for any injury he 
causes to neighboring property.” 
The court went on to state that 
the rationale of the Booth case 
could not withstand analysis. 

“The plaintiff in Booth was not 
seeking, as the court implied, to 
‘exclude the defendant from blast- 
ing’ and thus prevent desirable 
improvements to the latter’s prop- 
erty. Rather, he was merely seek- 
ing compensation for the damage 
which was inflicted upon his own 
property as a result of that blast- 
ing. The question, in other words, 
was not whether it was lawful or 
proper to engage in blasting but 
who should bear the cost of any 
resulting damage—the person 
who engaged in the dangerous ac- 
tivity or the innocent neighbor in- 
jured thereby. Viewed in such a 
light, it clearly appears that 
Booth was wrongly decided and 
should be forthrightly overruled. 
*. . . Since blasting involves a 
substantial risk of harm no mat- 
ter the degree of care exercised, 
we perceive no reason for ever 
permitting a person who engages 
in such an activity to impose this 
risk upon nearby persons or prop- 
erty without assuming responsi- 
bility therefor." 
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IRAWAL 


JUST NATURALLY ATTRACTIVE. 


The quiet appeal of natural rock. Your 
choice. Your next building design can have 
it with Mirawal's aggregate facing—Miraroc. 


Miraroc faced panels are extremely light- 
weight. Tough. Versatile enough to fit any- 
where. And cost considerably less than pre- 
cast panels. The aggregate is permanently 
bonded to asbestos board by a special 
epoxy formula. 


Choose your Miraroc facing on either non- 
insulated veneer or insulated panels. Choose 
a standard or specify the aggregate you 
want. For more details on Mirawal, see 
Sweet's Architectural File, Section 20b, or 
write Kaiser Aluminum —Mirawal Products, 
P.O. Box 38 A, Port Carbon, PA 17965. 
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MIRAWAL with aggregate MIRAROC facing is now being used to handsome advantage on the L. M. 
Berry and Company Building (“B” Addition) in Dayton, Ohio. Architect: David Titsch and Associates. 


BOOK REVIEWS Architecture and 


Reviewed by Peter Collins. The re- 
viewer is Professor of Architecture 
at McGill University, Montreal, and 
Editor of the Journal of the Society 
of Architectural Historians. 


This remarkable and opportune 
book is concerned with two major 
themes, both of which refer essen- 
tially to the relationship between 
political radicalism and 20th Cen- 
tury architecture. The first illumi- 
nates the extent to which an ar- 
chitect’s career has come more and 
more to depend on his ideological 
acceptability to the ruling politi- 
cal party. The second, by contrast, 
illuminates the extent to which 
good architecture will persist and 
develop despite radical changes in 
a nation’s political policies. 
Professor Lane has strictly lim- 
ited her study to the era indicated 
by the title, and has wisely 
avoided hypotheses. But since her 
work constitutes such a valuable 
contribution to the whole spectrum 
of modern architectural history, 
it cannot be isolated from its 
wider context. For example, it is 
surely significant that in the first 
modern political revolution to be 
followed by a conservative reac- 
tion — namely the French Revo- 
lution — the leading architects 
were not automatically replaced 
either when the Empire displaced 
the Republic, or when the Bour- 
bon Restoration displaced the 
Empire. Similarly, one might 
profitably speculate as to what 
would have been the course of 
German architecture after World 
War Lif President Wilson had not 
called upon Germany to rid itself 
of its “monarchial autocrats" or, 
alternatively, if the Spartacist in- 
surrection had overthrown the 
broadly-based Weimar Republic. 
Initially, the German Pioneers 
of the Modern Movement seem to 
have been sympathetic to the 
Spartacists. In 1919 Walter 
Gropius formed an “artists’ so- 
viet" (Arbeitsrat fur Kunst) and 
as late as 1927 was designing a 
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Politics 


in Germany 1918-1945 


By Barbara Miller Lane 


Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 1968. 278 pp., illus. 


“Proletarian Theatre" in accor- 
dance with Erwin Piscator's theo- 
ry of drama as an ideal form of 
communist propaganda. Similarly 
it was Ludwig Mies van der Rohe 
who was chosen to design the 
monument to Spartacist martyrs, 
Karl Liebknecht and Rosa Luxem- 
burg. Yet Professor Lane also 
shows that in June 1934, Gropius 
was "still hoping for aid from 
Goebbels," whilst (as Sibyl Moho- 
ly-Nagy has proved) Mies van der 
Rohe was a signatory to Paul 
Schultze-Naumburg's 1933 appeal 
to support the Nazi volkische Kul- 
turpolitik. 

To what extent, then, was the 
best German architecture  be- 
tween 1919 and 1933 really “radi- 
cal" (to use Professor Lane's 
carefully chosen term) ? Here we 
come to the main difficulty pre- 
sented by a political history of ar- 
chitecture, for its phraseology 
may well lead the reader to as- 
sume too readily that archi- 
tectural ideals somehow. corre- 
spond to political ideals. There 
may, of course, exist, in archi- 
tectural theory, an antithesis be- 
tween liberals and conservatives, 
or between democrats and re- 
publicans, whereby architecture 
can justifiably be classified in con- 
formity with the terminology of 
political science. But the most 
valuable feature of Professor 
Lane’s book is her well-docu- 
mented evidence that the devel- 
opment of German architecture 
changed little after the estab- 
lishment of the Nazi regime, and 
that hitherto far too much empha- 
sis has been given to the widely- 
publicized gargantuan stage-sets 
provided by Albert Speer for par- 
ty rallies. 

Probably the best way to read 
this absorbing book without los- 
ing historical perspective is to ask 
oneself, at the end of each succes- 
sive controversy: “Which argu- 
ments between the antagonists 
would Frank Lloyd Wright have 


favored at that particular date?" 
By such a device, the fallacious 
identification of German architec- 
tural ideals with German political 
ideals (a fallacy which it is Pro- 
fessor Lane's purpose to expose) 
may more easily be avoided in the 
first five chapters of the book ; for 
it would be rash to dismiss Hogg, 
Senger, or Schultze-Naumburg as 
"racist" because they preferred 
sloping roofs to flat roofs, tradi- 
tional building materials to stuc- 
coed reinforced concrete, or rural 
environments to high-rise apart- 
ment buildings. 

The fact that Albert Speer's 
autobiography will soon be pub- 
lished in English may shortly give 
Professor Lane's book an even 
greater importance than it now 
possesses. But its great sig- 
nificance at the moment, apart 
from the importance of its topic 
and the skill with which it is 
written, lies in the unusual qual- 
ifications of its author. Mrs. Lane 
is a professor of history, not 
of art-history, and architectural 
historians are becoming increas- 
ingly aware that it is not Kunst- 
wissenschaft but the disciplines 
and techniques of pure historical 
scholarship that are providing the 
most fertile contributions to their 
own specialized research. 


Hotels, An International 
Survey 
By Herbert Weisskamp 


Frederick A. Praeger, New York, 
N.Y. 1968. 212 pp., illus. 


Reviewed by Jeffrey Ellis Aronin, 
AIA. The reviewer is an international 
architect headquartered im New York. 


Hotels today are assuming such 
dominant positions on the maps of 
the world's cities that even princi- 
pal historic attractions are often 
given less attention. This book il- 


lustrates and describes some of 
(Continued on page 118) 
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ew Facad is so sculptured, 
ts almost sculpture. 


There’s a new way to по) sculpture and te 


in building design. It can be done’ with Facad? 

This sculptured facing system of easy-to-instg 
reinforced cement panels can be used as a tota 
as spandrel panels, fascias, balcony panels 

Sturdy, but lightweight (2 pounds/sq 
to handle. It comes in sizes up to 4’ x 10’. 
structures are required. Installation is 
carpenters or glazers. 

Facad is durable. Because it ig 
incombustible. ? 

Facad comes in a series of staridard p ; С one of whic 
is shown above. It can also be custom molded ae architectural 
designers a broad choice of texture, color and Ва |. 

For complete information, call the ArchitectS Service 
Representative at your nearest U.S. Plywood office or write: 


© U.S. Plywood 


A Divi ot U S. Plywood-Champion Papers Inc $ 


777 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 On Readers’ Service Card, Circle No. 373 


The drinking fountain that looks 
better than a drinking fountain. 


Your design ideas are invaluable... protect them! The Haws Model 30 
outdoor drinking fountain harmonizes with your creation . . . merges 
proudly into the total scene... 

See it now—a carefully sculpted column of vibrant stone in three con- 
venient heights and two appealing finishes . . . special colors, also. 
And, see it "then"—years hence—unscathed by the ravages of weather 
or vandalism! Imbedded steel rods reinforce Model 30, and all of its 
parts are lifetime vandal-proof locked into position. Full freeze-proofing 
is available. The drinking fountain that looks better . .. Haws exclusive 
Model 30 in vivid stone! Haws Drinking Faucet Company, 1435 Fourth 
Street, Berkeley, California 94710. 
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Safe, new silencer 
for the ceiling game: 
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ACOUSTONE* 


Tile scores again! 


Like all patterns in ACOUSTONE Mineral 
Acoustical Ceiling Tile, Domino wins out hand- 
somely! NRC range of ACOUSTONE is .70 
to .80. Fire resistance rating: Class 25. Flame 
spread rating: 15. Light reflectance: Class a. 
Standard Kerf accommodates splines for me- 
chanical and adhesive applications. See your 
U.S.G. man for all the facts. Or write us at 101 
S.WackerDr. IO PA-96. 7990 1.60606. 


Domino pattern in ACOUSTONE Tile, 34" thick, 12х12”. 
Millionaires Club, Chicago, lll. Designer: James Efston. 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM 
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the best hotels on every continent. 
They are the sort of hotels tour- 
ists will, in some instances, talk 
about more than the culture of the 
regions they serve. It is therefore 
unfortunate that this book, while 
featuring the architectural char- 
acteristics and merits of each ho- 
tel, fails to record the reactions of 
the user. 

Would it not be valuable, for ex- 
ample, to have a critique for each 
hotel from a tired businessman 
arriving late in the evening, from 
a honeymooning couple, or from a 
family with children? One would 
like to know something about the 
cleanliness of service elevators, 
and corridors, and the thoughts 
of doormen, bellhops, chamber- 
maids, and managers. Only one 
instance — the Tamanaco Hotel 
in Caracas — was mentioned as 
an example of a hotel with house- 
keeping difficulties. 

Hotels are the focal points of a 
town, the place for large con- 
ventions and big exhibitions. Poli- 
ticians address huge dinner gath- 


erings in hotels, not in govern- 
ment buildings. 

It would have been worthwhile 
to the architect if this book had 
described the thinking and deci- 
sion-making process that evolved 
into the solutions shown. What 
were the financial characteristics 
in setting up the operation? What 
were the limitations imposed 
upon the architect? Most students 
graduating today, and most suc- 
cessful architects, must have ac- 
quired a good sense of design, and 
will concur that, aesthetically, 
there is indeed a fine selection of 
hotels in this book. But there are 
other perhaps more fundamental 
questions that the book does not 
answer. 

For example, what is the desir- 
able ratio of room area to public 
space? What was the influence of 
the building codes? What finishes 
should be used on walls? How are 
slip-proof bathrooms best de- 
signed? Where do you hang your 
drip-dry shirts after you wash 
them? Hotels do not give regular 
hangers these days for fear that 


they will disappear, and shirts 
usually just drip onto the carpets 
and mar the walls in the closets. 

Admittedly, the first 19 pages 
(half in German) discuss such 
fundamentals as the relative sizes 
of international hotels, design of 
typical rooms, how to place col- 
umn-free ballrooms under high- 
rise slabs of guest rooms, how to 
avoid endless hallways, and what 
to do about guests' shoes outside 
room doors at night. “The main 
task of hotel designers should be 
to cater within the limited area of 
a modern hotel apartment for all 
those activities which cannot be 
relegated to the public spaces be- 
low: reading, writing, intimate 
conversation, listening and relax- 
ing in private." 

These first pages also describe 
the trends in motor hotels and the 
location of parking spaces. Resort 
hotels are dismissed with a simple 
statement: “The vacationer of the 
late sixties may be ready to shed 
his pretensions and opt for archi- 
tectural simplicity placed in a nat- 

(Continued on page 120) 


HICKMAN DOESN'T JUST MAKE A GRAVEL STOP. 


IT'S A COMPLETE SYSTEM. 


The Hickman Gravel Stop System is 3-piece . . . galvanized steel water dam, 
extruded aluminum fascia and exclusive compression seal. Sounds complicated? 


It's not. It's just efficient. Here's why: 


Galvanized water dam (unlike 
aluminum and copper) expands 
and contracts with the roofing 
felts. This means no separations, 
no cracks. 
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Extruded aluminum fascia is 
free-floating, with concealed 
joint covers. Variety of sizes and 
maintenance-free finishes. 


HICKMAN 


N W. P. Hickman Co., Inc. /2520 Industrial Row / Troy, Michigan 48084 / (313) 549-8484 


seal is continuous, always 
locking down the felts— 
locking out the water. 
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Hickman's exclusive compression 


Put it all together for the 
one system that stops 
cracked felts, leaks, tar 
drippage and water 
stains. Positively. 
Economically. The installed 
cost of the Hickman 
Gravel Stop System is less 
than ordinary extruded 
gravel stops... and we 
can prove it. 


See Hickman Gravel Stop, 
Roof Expansion Joint and 
Fascia Panel Systems in 
SPEC-DATA and 
SWEET'S Architectural 
File 21g/Hi. 
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Designed for schools..... 


without maintenance men 


Von Duprin 77 series exit devices. Built to take a beating 
. not maintenance time and money. Drop-forged 
bronze. Rim, mortise lock or vertical rod type. See your 


Von Duprin representative or write for our fully detailed 
Catalog Bulletin 631. Specify the Von Duprin 77 drop- 
forged device . . . then forget it. Maintenance men do. 


Won Duprin- B 


VON DUPRIN, INC. - 400 WEST MARYLAND STREET + INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 46225 
VON DUPRIN LTD. - 903 SIMARD ST. - CHAMBLY, QUEBEC 
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ural setting.” The best examples, 
claims the author, are “clean-cut 
rectangular buildings with almost 
no hint of regional style, but hav- 
ing complete respect for the na- 
ture of their site." He describes 
the Byblos Hotel of St. Tropez, 
which I have visited and enjoyed, 
as an "anti-hotel" with balconied 
rooms grouped village-like around 
a plaza. A new 6000-bed Moscow 
hotel, and a $100,000-per-room 
Hawaiian hotel, booked years in 
advance, are given as new exam- 
ples of creative design by the 


G 


world’s architects. 

Aside from these criticisms, 
however, much of the information 
and many of the photographs in 
this volume are certainly worth- 
while, and offer a number of fruit- 
ful ideas. If only one idea re- 
sults — if it helps the reader’s 
wife, bride, children, or girl 
friend to select their next vaca- 
tion spot (where they can use ser- 
vice elevators to get to the swim- 
ming pool) it will have been 
worth it. 

I just like to think what it could 
have been. 


РЕ 


KENNEDY 


..where ZERO weather stripping has an 
important place in the race for space. 


At Cape Kennedy the watchword is 
“dependability.” 


Which explains why they use ZERO products. 


ZERO products are favored 


not only because they stand the test of use. 


But because they're delivered when promised, 


which is nice to know. 
You'll find ZERO weather stripping, 


lightproofing, soundproofing and thresholds 


almost everywhere. 

Not just “far out” places 

like rocket proving grounds. 

But in air line terminals, 
government and office buildings, 
shopping centers, motels — 

you name it. 


Write for the 1969 ZERO Catalog. 


It's chock full of full-sized detail drawings — 


177 of them — 
and join ZERO's boosters. 


Our 46th year of service to architects. 
Zero Weather Stripping Co., Inc. 


415 CONCORD AVE., BRONX, NEW YORK 10455, (212) LUDLOW 5-3230 
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Office Planning and Design 


By Michael Saphier 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, 
N.Y., 1968. 190 pp., illus. $14. 


Reviewed by Arnold Friedmann, 
Professor of Interior Design at 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Office planning or space design has 
emerged as a distinct design spe- 
cialty only during the past 20 
years. Surprisingly, this book is 
the first serious one written on 
the subject, which is the main 
concern of many interior design 
firms and a significant aspect of 
the work performed in a number 
of architectural offices. The au- 
thor is chairman of the space 
planning and design firm of Sa- 
phier, Lerner, Schindler, Inc. (a 
subsidiary of Litton Industries), 
one of the nation's leading and 
largest firms specializing in office 
design. Office Planning Design, 
written to serve as a textbook in- 
troduction and guide to office plan- 
ning for architects, interior de- 
signers, and students, covers all 
phases of procedure required in 
the planning and design of office 
space for business, institutions, 
and public agencies. 

The book is organized into chap- 
ters that clearly explain the pro- 
cedural steps that should be fol- 
lowed by a firm engaged in the 
design of offices for business cor- 
porations. The variety of physical 
needs, the budgetary considera- 
tions, and the inherent organiza- 
tional problems involved in dealing 
with a large or small corporation 
are reflected most clearly in the 
sample checklists provided at the 
end of chapters. Few students and 
few practitioners of interior de- 
sign or architecture realize the 
complexity of planning large busi- 
ness firms. Saphier shares his vast 
experience in this field with the 
reader and indeed provides an ex- 
cellent textbook that, however, 
does not attempt to deal with 
aesthetic, technical, or mechanical 
problems other than to list their 
need for consideration. 

The fact that office planning has 
become а highly specialized 
field with clearly established rou- 
tine procedures has discouraged 
many creative designers and ar- 


chitects. For example, the chapter 
(Continued on page 126) 
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First cost is just one of the ways to 
save with steel. This 186-unit 
apartment building shows how 
imaginative design with steel 
brought a project in at $59,580 
below budget. 

The building is a low rent hous- 
ing project for the elderly. Two 
17-story towers flank a service 
core. Each apartment contains 455 
sq. ft. The assignment was to de- 
sign a building for pleasant living 
within a modest budget. 

After evaluating several struc- 
tural systems, the architects found 
their answer in a staggered steel 
truss system. This is the first use of 
the staggered truss system, which 
was developed at MIT in a re- 
search program sponsored by U. S. 
Steel. 

Story-high trusses, spanning the 
building's 52/0" width, are set in a 
staggered pattern (see diagram). 
They are located within the sepa- 
rating walls of alternate apartment 
units. Precast concrete floors rest 
on the top chord of one truss and 
on the bottom chord of another 
truss. The floor slabs act as dia- 
phragms together with the trusses 
to effectively resist wind loads. 

Total steel requirement for the 
building was about 480 tons for 
an average weight of 6.8 lbs. per 
sq. ft. The A572 steels used in the 
welded trusses are USS Ex-TEN 50 
and 60 High-Strength Low-Alloy 
Steels (50,000 and 60,000 psi min. 
yield points respectively). Con- 
struction cost, including mechan- 
ical and electrical bids, was 
$2,282,870. Sq. ft. cost: $16.31. 


Structural Report 


This is one of many ways to keep 
costs down with steel. Used imagi- 
natively, steel usually wins out in 
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when steel 
costs come 
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HOUSING FOR THE ELDERLY, 1300 Wilson Ave., St. Paul, Minn. Owners: Housing 
and Redevelopment Authority of the City of St. Paul. Architects: Bergstedt, Wahlberg & 
Wold, Inc. Structural Designers: Bakke & Kopp. Structural Engineers: Schuett-Meier Co. 
General Contractor: Knutson Construction Co. Structural Fabricator: The Maxson Corpo- 


ration. Structural Erector: Sandberg Erectors. 


first cost compared with other 
building materials. In the long run, 
there’s no question. Only steel- 
framed buildings can be altered at 
low cost when it comes time for 
major remodeling. 

If you’re planning a new build- 
ing, look into the staggered truss 
system. Get a copy of our “‘Struc- 


tural Report," which details its 
use in this building, by contacting 
a USS Construction Marketing 
Representative through the near- 
est USS sales office. Or write U. S. 
Steel, P. O. Box 86 (USS 5796), 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15230. 
USS and EX-TEN are registered 
trademarks. 


United States Steel 
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Dow Corning® silicone building 
sealants will stay weather resistant 
for 30 years or more... 10 years 
longer than any other sealant. Their 
superior resistance to weather and 
harsh industrial atmospheres makes 
them the most durable of all 

flexible sealants. 


Dow Corning building sealants apply 


Your buildings 
will still be 
weathertight 
in 1999 
if you 
seal with 
Dow Corning 
sealants 
now. 


easily ... even in subfreezing 
weather... апа cure rapidly. Joints 
can be stretched or compressed 
30%. The cured sealants won't 
harden in cold or soften in heat, and 
will stick to all building materials, 
including most plastics. They are 
used to reseal buildings where other 
sealants have failed. There are two 
basic types: 780, for porous surfaces, 
and 781. for nonporous surfaces. 
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For more information, write 
Dow Corning Corporation, Dept. 
A-9321, Midland, Michigan 48640. 


Building sealants from 


DOW CORNING 


DOW CORNING 


Suddenly Style and Quality 
cost a whole lot less. 


‘Troy 


Why do so many 
architects 
include 

Lime Cres 


= ee 


Roofing Spar 
in their dreams? 


Architects: Kahn and Jacobs 


he Technicon Science Center in Ardsley, New York is a good example. 

Under this great expanse of roof a world of research will be housed 
in atmosphere-controlled comfort. Lime Crest Roofing Spar was specified 
as the roofing aggregate for its ability to reflect radiation and thereby to 
reduce the cost of air conditioning and prolong roof life. 


This unusual calcite marble also resists weather and corrosion . . . defies 
dirt and smoke to stay bright indefinitely. It’s accepted for maximum bond- 
ing by leading manufacturers and contractors. What's more, Lime Crest 
Roofing Spar often costs less than other white aggregates. Unfortunately, 
no photograph—or rendering—can do it justice . . . let us send you a sam- 
ple that will. 


50 years of service to home, farm, and industry 
1919-1969 


Limestone Products Corporation of America 
Newton, New Jersey 07860 
Please send me a sample of Lime Crest Roofing Spar 
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| devoted to presentation touches on 


some aspects of work that forces 
designers to deal with clients in a 
business vocabulary approaching 
sales presentations, not unlike that 
of high-pressure advertising agen- 
cies. The author makes no attempt 
to romanticize this specialty; he 
presents the material clearly and 
concisely. It is perhaps unfortu- 
nate that the basic philosophical 
question regarding the validity of 
intense specialization in design is 
nowhere raised. In his last chapter, 
Saphier describes the organizing 
of a design company and, by im- 
plication, suggests that more and 
more firms of office planners will 
arise. Saphier’s own company has 
pioneered in the field of office 
planning. Its recent acquisition by 
Litton Industries, as well as the 
fact that a number of large busi- 
ness corporations maintain their 
own facilities planning offices, 
suggest a new direction for office 
planning and design that inte- 
grates business-oriented designers 
into the very fiber of the world of 
business, possibly with managerial 
responsibilities. 

The author's crystal ball seems 
somewhat clouded when he pro- 
jects the future of office design. 
Undoubtedly, the computer will 
become an increasingly important 
tool in the world of business, as 
well as in the world of design. 
However, the discussion of the 
immediate future of office plan- 
ning seems incomplete without 
making mention of the concept 
of Biirolandschaft (office land- 
scape), developed by the German 
Quickborner team and recently in- 
troduced in a number of impor- 
tant installations in the United 
States. Another significant omis- 
sion is that none of the il- 
lustrations show work by any of 
the other distinguished designers 
in this field. Saphier, Lerner and 
Schindler, Inc., has completed 
many handsome jobs and some 
are pictured in the book. It would 
have been interesting — to stu- 
dents in particular — to see a va- 
riety of different design approach- 
es to similar problems. Saphier, 
and those of his colleagues who 
have pioneered in this field, have 
done much to improve the level 
of recent interior design in Amer- 
ica. Good contemporary design has 

(Continued on page 128) 
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ire Retardant Novoply is applauded by 
the toughest committee in the city. 


Fire fighters are highly enthusiastic about Fire Retardant grade panel any place you want a flat stable panel with 
Novoply? Which figures. It rates as a Class I (or Class A) excellent fire retardance. 
material under the major building codes, having been Contact your nearest U.S. Plywood branch. Ask the 
listed and labeled by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., Architectural Service Representative about Fire Retard- 
with a flame-spread rating of 25. ant Novoply. Or write to U.S. Plywood, Dept. PA 10-9, 
Fire Retardant Novoply is a true 3-ply particleboard 777 Third Ave., N.Y., N.Y. The more you specify, the 
developed expressly to meet building code requirements happier you'll make 
U.S. Plywood 


A Division of U.S. Plywood-Champion Papers Inc 


for fire-retardant materials. It can be used as core stock the fire fighters in Gj 


under wood veneers and plastic laminates, or as a paint your area. 
On Readers’ Service Card, Circle No. 381 


777 Third Avenue, New York, New York 10017 
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finally been accepted as the norm 
in the world of business, and 
through it, has done much to turn 
the public away from its strange 
predilection for pseudo-traditional 
design in American homes. The 
merits of Saphier’s book far out- 
weigh any of the minor omis- 
sions mentioned. It is a book that 
can be recommended highly to stu- 
dents and professionals alike. 


NOTICES 


ELECTIONS—APPOINTMENTS 


ADELMAN SIEGEL AND ASSOCIATES, en- 
vironmental designers, Philadelphia, Pa., 
have appointed LEONARD G. SIEGEL as 
partner in the firm and MARVIN 1. ADEL- 
MAN has been appointed to the Executive 
Board of Directors, Pennsylvania Group 
of the Atlantic Chapter, Sierra Club. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INTERIOR DE- 
SIGNERS, New York, N.Y., has elected a 
new slate of officers: EDWARD J. PER- 
RAULT, president; CHARLES LEHMAN, 
chairman of the board; RITA ST. CLAIR, 
treasurer; E. WILLIARD SCHURZ, secre- 
tary; L. RAYMOND TOUCHER, assistant 
secretary treasurer. 


DANIEL, MANN, JOHNSON & MENDEN- 


Inlaid Rubber Entran 
|| 


CUSTOM INLAYS—EMBLEMS OR LETTERS 
IN SAFETY DESIGNED RUBBER MATS 


ce Ma 


HALL, planners/architects/engineers/sys- 
tems, Los Angeles, Calif., have appointed 
PETER J. McMAHON Chief Economist. 


DeLEUW, CATHER & COMPANY, engi- 
neers, Chicago, Ill., have appointed NOR- 
BERT J. POINTER as a planner in the 
Community Planning and Development 
Division. 

FRUCO & ASSOCIATES, architects & en- 
gineers, St. Louis, Mo., have named RON- 


ALD L. L'HOMMEDIEU as president of the 
firm. 


GRUEN ASSOCIATES, architects, plan- 
ners, engineers, Los Angeles, Calif., have 
named HENNOK SOOT as head of its new- 
ly expanded Computer Division. 


MICHAEL H. SPECTOR, architect, Great 
Neck, N.Y., has announced that WALLACE 
CHU has joined the firm. 


SASAKI, DAWSON, DeMAY ASSOCIATES, 
INC., Watertown, Mass., announced that 
JOHN ADELBERG has been made a prin- 
cipal. 


SKIDMORE, OWINGS & MERRILL, archi- 
tects, New York, N.Y., have elected DON- 
ALD C. SMITH and WALTER A. COSTA as 
general partners of the firm. 


SOUDER, CLARK & ASSOCIATES, INC., 
consultants for health care planning and 
architecture, Tarzana, Calif., have elected 
RAYMOND W. GRIFFIN as vice president. 


SVERDRUP & PARCEL AND ASSOCIATES, 
INC., engineers/architect, St. Louis, Mo., 


has announced that ROBERT BENCE is 
now in charge of architectural production 
and ARCH H. HOSIER, JR., is now in 
charge of architectural design. 


RESEARCH COUNCIL OF THE GREAT 
CITIES PROGRAM FOR SCHOOL IM- 
PROVEMENT, Chicago, Ill., has named 
DR. ALVIN G. SKELLY as executive vice 
president. 


WALLACE HOLM AND ASSOCIATES, archi- 
tects, Monterey, Calif., have appointed 
WESLEY L. HESSLER as senior associate. 


WILLIAM L. PEREIRA & ASSOCIATES, ar- 
chitects, Los Angeles, Calif., have named 
JOHN C. KNIGHT as executive architect. 


JOHN CARL WARNECKE AND ASSOCI- 
ATES, architects/planning, San Francisco, 
Calif., has named DONALD M. ROLPH 
vice president and associate director of 
the San Francisco office. 


K. STANLEY SOKOLOVE has been pro- 
moted to administrative director of LBC 
& W Associates of Virginia. 


HARPER RICHARDS ASSOCIATES, LTD., 
Chicago, Ill., has announced that JAN 
PAUL HENRY MILEWICZ-REIM has joined 
the firm as senior designer. 


NEW FIRMS 


JENKINS, WURZER, STARKS, architects 
& planners, has been formed by the merg- 
ing of two Rochester, N.Y. architectural 
firms and by a former corporate architect; 
1545 East Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 14610. 

(Continued on page 130) 
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Musson top quality rubber mats are inlaid with symbols, letters, 
trade marks or other designs by skilled artists. Inlay service is 
prompt. Mats are perforated or plain, with pyramid top and pebble 
base. Choice of eleven colors. 


Write For Catalog, Prices, Samples 


THE R. C. MUSSON RUBBER CO. 


1320 Archwood Ave. Akron, Ohio 44306 
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The biggest difference in sheet vinyl flooring is GAF. 


Who says everything’s got to be tile or carpet? 

We don’t. 

We’ve been in the floor covering business for 
years, and we’ve capitalized tremendously on our floor tile 
experience to create our Luran® Architectural Airtred® sheet 
vinyl flooring. 

With Architectural Airtred you can meet some 
of your toughest installation problems head on and come 
out on top. 

Its non-porous wear layer and fused seams make 
it easy to clean and easy to keep clean. And its tough sur- 
face will stand up to heavy traffic day after day. So 
over-all maintenance is sharply cut down. 


© GAF Corporation 


GAF Floor Products 


And you'll be able to find a lot more applications 
for it than were ever before possible. 

Right now our Architectural Airtred is in offices, 
hospitals (where cleanliness is a must), department stores, 
churches, libraries, and many other heavy-traffic areas. 

Our national organization of architectural repre- 
sentatives and authorized contractors will get you samples, 
answer questions and contribute their own knowledge to the 
solution of your floor problems. 

For more information, contact your GAF repre- 
sentative or write to GAF Corporation, Floor Products Di- 

vision, Dept. PA-12,140 West 51st Street, New York, 
New York 10020. 


Sheet vinyl illustrated 15 Architectural Airtred Nubby design #25082. 
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FLASHING FAILURES: 


SPECIFY- 


CONTOURFLAS-H 


To solve flashing problems as- 
sociated with the growing com- 
plexity of today's roof designs, 
many architects are specifying 
Gacoflex Contourflash. Why? 


. Contourflash fits any shape roof- 


— 


. Contourflash remains flexible 
from —40°F to +220°F with- 
out softening or embrittlement. 


i) 


. Contourflash elasticity allows 
expansion and contraction with 
substrate. 


. Contourflash is lightweight. 


> > 


. Contourflash is easy to apply to 
any surface. 


ing joint. 


. Contourflash adheres perma- 


nently to any surface. 


. Contourflash possesses excellent 


weather and ozone resistance. 


. Contourflash provides flame and 


chemical resistance. 


. Contourflash conforms to the 


substrate and cures in place. 


WHAT MORE DO YOU WANT IN A FLASHING 


MATERIAL ANYWAY ? 


Write for complete technical specifications and applica- 
tion data on Contourflash, or look in Sweets Architec- 


tural File, 21g/Ga. ` 


E22 GATES ENGINEERING — WILMINGTON, DEL. 19899 


$CM CORPORATION 
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ROBERT M. THOMAS & ASSOCIATES, 
Newport Center, Newport Beach, Calif. 


TERRY H. PARKER, architect, 40 E. Main 
Street, Little Falls, N.J. 07424. 


NEW ADDRESSES 


CRAIG AND KOHLER, architects, 33 River 
Road, Vanier City, Ontario, Canada. 


D. GREEN ASSOCIATES, interior and in- 
dustrial designers, 5171 MacArthur Boule- 
vard, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20016. 


DEELEY-BROWN ASSOCIATES, architects, 
319 Baker Building, Fort Worth, Tex. 
76102. 


FRANK SCHLESINGER, architect, Pent- 
house Eight, 210 Locust Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 19106. 


GODFREY L. DUKE, architect, 925 North 
Milwaukee Ave., Wheeling, 111. 60090. 


PAUL M. GARRETT, architect, 36 W. 83rd 
St., New York, N.Y. 10024. 


PECKHAM-GUYTON-ASSOCIATES, archi- 
tects, # 73 Maryland Plaza, St. Louis, Mo. 
63108. 


RESEARCH COUNCIL of the GREAT 
CITIES PROGRAM for SCHOOL IMPROVE- 
MENT, 1819 H. Street N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 


RICHARD MEIER & ASSOCIATES, archi- 
tects, 136 East 57 Street, New York, N.Y. 


WEISS WHELAN EDELBAUM WEBSTER, 
architects, 527 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 


NAME CHANGES 


BOLT BERANEK AND NEWMAN ІМС., 
Consultants, Cambridge, Mass., and 
GRAPHIC CONTROLS CORPORATION, 
Chart Makers, Buffalo, N.Y., have com- 
bined into a new enterprise to be called 
BBN-GRAPHIC CORPORATION, 50 Moul- 
ton St., Cambridge, Mass. 02138. 


OLIN BOESE & DEELEY-BROWN, archi- 
tects, 319 Baker Building, Fort Worth, 
Tex.; formerly DEELEY-BROWN ASSOCI- 
ATES. 


KETTLE MORAINE ASSOCIATES, INC., ar- 
chitects/engineers, PO Box 248, Fort At- 
kinson, Wis. 53538; formerly WATERMAN, 
FUGE & ASSOCIATES, INC. 


MURPHY & SMITH, architects/ planners, 
53 East Main St., Morristown, N.J.; for- 
merly SIDNEY SCOTT SMITH. 


NEW PARTNERS—ASSOCIATES 


BEARDSLEY AND BEARDSLEY, architects, 
Auburn, N.Y., has named ROBERT G. 
STEVENS an associate in the firm. 


BRADLEY & WONG & ASSOCIATES, Hon- 
olulu, Hawaii, has announced that JOHN 
B. SJOBERG is joining the firm as a part- 
ner; the firm will be known as BRADLEY, 
WONG, SJOBERG & ASSOCIATES, INC. 


CLOVIS HEIMSATH ASSOCIATES, archi- 
tects/planners, Houston, Tex., announces 
that JOSEPH W. SANTAMARIA has joined 
the firm as an associate. 
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When it comes to setting thermostats, ~ | 
the girls in Martin Dorm each do theirs 


Midwestern College, Dennison, Iowa, is a 
brand-new coeducational school that be- 
gan in October of '65. 

Now, when you start off new like Mid- 
western did, you can have the latest of 
everything. 

Take Martin Dorm, for instance. Wall 
to-wall carpeting, panelled walls in each 
room. 

And to really spoil the gals, each room 
has its own GE Zoneline heating/cooling 
unit. So the coeds can set any temperature 
that pleases them. How's that for individ- 
uality? 

But don't get the idea this is a rich kids' 
school. Not so. Midwestern is run on a tax- 
payers' budget. It's a gem of architectural 
efficiency. 

That posh Zoneline comfort, for example, 
actually cost Midwestern a good bit less 
to install compared to traditional heating 


and air-conditioning sys 

True, any good zona cooling 
system could have done the job for Mid- 
western. So why was GE Zoneline the 
choice? 

For one thing, GE service is nearby—a 
comforting thought to the building main- 
tenance staff. Although with Zoneline you 
can keep a spare unit on hand for instant 
replacement. What could be easier? 

The architects naturally considered GE 
exclusives in choosing Zoneline. 

The GE rotary compressor, for instance, 
is much quieter than the reciprocating type 
generally used. Quiet enough to save a mid- 
night complaint because of noisy air condi- 
tioning. For quietness, too, GE hasa special 
low-speed blower. 

Also nice to know, the unique GE Spine- 
fin coils use continuous tubing to eliminate 
many of the brazed joints found in most air 


conditioners. Every brazed joint is a poten- 
tial refrigerant leak. Who needs headaches 
like this? 

Zoneline controls are prominently lo- 
cated on top of the chassis, and so simple, 
a coed's little sister can operate them. 

For added reliability, GE keeps the elec- 
trical connections of each unit on the room 
side of the weather barrier. Why give 
weather a chance at them? 

There are many more GE features the 
architects liked. The attractive grille, the 
washable air filter, the unique interior 
baffle, the positive seal air vent and so on. 

Maybe the same features are what you're 
looking for in your next dormitory or office 
building. Find out. Check out a Zoneline 
application near you. Your GE Central Air 
Conditioning Distributor will tell you where. 


Zoneline Cooling and Heating Systems. 
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( SITUATIONS OPEN ) 


ARCHITECT—Major midwestern architec- 
tural firm has opening for a project man- 
ager with proven administrative and design 
ability. The position involves supervision 
of project teams, client contact, and coordi- 
nation of engineering and other disciplines 
through to project completion. Diversified, 
nationwide practice includes highest quality 
educational, industrial, institutional and 
urban projects. Superior opportunity to 
progress with the firm and move into key 
position. Moving expenses paid. Salary 
open, but commensurate with qualifications. 
Send resume in confidence to Box #1361- 
910, PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. An Equal 
Opportunity Employer. 


ARCHITECT—Medium-sized, diversified 
practice, established, expanding A-E firm 
has permanent openings; experienced de- 
sign and working-drawing project man- 
agers and personnel. Registration not man- 
datory. Initiative to grow into supervising 
positions of associateship and eventual part- 
nership. Salary. profit sharing, fringe bene- 
fits commensurate with experience and abil- 
ity. John Fodor and Associates, Architects 
—Engineers—Planners, 64 Wall Street, 
Norwalk, Connecticut 06850—Attention: 
Mr. K. J. Cave. 


ARCHITECT—Or Architectural Graduate— 
Three years experience. Position open in 
small expanding office in Central Connecti- 
cut. Must be able to design and produce 
working drawings. Qualified man will work 
directly with clients and supervise con- 
struction. Send complete resume. Box 
#1361-911, PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 


ARCHITECT—Or qualifications leading to 
registration for key position in established, 
small office with diversified practice. Cen- 
tral Florida location with dramatic growth 
potential. Associateship or partnership as- 
sured for proper individual. Box #1361- 
912, PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 


ARCHITECT—University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky is in need of an Archi- 
tect with a strong interest in Campus Plan- 
ning as well as Building design. Would as- 
sist in coordination of these areas with 
private outside consultants; do consider- 
able liaison and programming work with 
Administrative and Academic Staff. Abil- 
ity to think and communicate well; good 
character and habits essential. Please send 
resume of background and experience to: 
Clifton J. Marshall, A.LA. Executive Di- 
rector, Physical Plant Development, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Room 222 Service 
Building, Lexington, Kentucky 40506. 


ARCHITECTS—Immediate openings for ca- 
reer-minded professionals in our major 
architectural offices. License, registration 
and a minimum of 5 years' experience in 
commercial design of retailing, warehous- 
ing and shopping center facilities, plus 
U. S. citizenship required. Office is pro- 
gressive, staffed with highly-motivated pro- 
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fessionals who are master planning and 
providing comprehensive architectural and 
design services for our facilities world- 
wide. Also, there is opportunity for future 
transfer to our European or Far East 
offices. Salary is $14,600. Outstanding 
fringe benefits and the opportunity for 
work on challenging assignments are part 
of the package. To apply, rush your res- 
ume, which must include your salary his- 
tory, to: Mr. Chris Ciampaglia, Dept. PA- 
12, Army Air Force Exchange Service, 
3911 Walton Walker Blvd., Dallas, Texas 
75222. 


ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNER—Design ori- 
ented, medium-size architectural and plan- 
ning firm, located in the midwest area, has 
opening for a creative designer to develop 
outstanding concepts, work with clients, 
direct design teams and control design de- 
velopment through production phases. Di- 
versified and expanding nationwide practice 
includes significant educational, industrial, 
institutional, housing and urban projects. 
The position offers excellent opportunity 
for professional development and asso- 
ciateship. Liberal salary based on talent, 
capability and experience. Replies will be 
handled confidentially and should contain 
sufficient information to establish a basis 
for further discussion. Box #1361-913, 
PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. An equal op- 
portunity employer. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMAN—Individual 
needed with three to five years experience 
in production of working drawings for 
shopping centers. To work for one of na- 
tion’s largest developers, designers, and 
builders of shopping centers. Send resume 
to: Raymond B. Johnson, Personnel De- 
partment, P.O. Box 879, Johnstown, Penn- 
sylvania, 15907. 


ARCHITECTURAL GRADUATE—Small firm 
engaged in progressive architecture has 
opening for architectural graduate quali- 
fied to manage production. Experience as 
job captain and registration preferred. Will 
be exposed to all phases of architectural 
work. Send resume and expected salary 
to: Architect Willoughby Marshall, 145 
Austin Street, Cambridge, Mass. 02139. 


ARCHITECTURAL OR CIVIL ENGINEER—Ex- 
perienced, for structural design of diversi- 
fied building types with medium sized, 
progressive, design-oriented firm. Excel- 
lent fringe benefits include pension plan, 
major medical, bonus. Salary commensu- 
rate with ability. Please send resume to 
MacKnight, 6443 Ridings Road, Syracuse, 
New York 13206. 


DESIGNER-RENDERER—For growing archi- 
tectural-engineering firm. Salary commen- 
surate with experience. Fringe benefits. 
Send resume and anticipated salary to 
Walter J. Douglas Associates, 17 South 
Highland Street, West Hartford, Connecti- 
cut 06119. 


Advertising Rates 

Standard charge for each unit is Fifteen 
Dollars, with a maximum of 50 words. In 
counting words your complete address (any 
address) counts as five words, a box num- 
ber as three words. Two units may be pur- 
chased for thirty dollars, with a maximum 
of 100 words. Check or money order should 
accompany advertisement and be mailed to 
Jobs & Men c/o Progressive Architecture, 
600 Summer Street, Stamford, Conn. 06904. 
Insertions will be accepted not later than 
the 1st of the month preceding month of 
publication. Box number replies should be 
addressed as noted above with the box num- 
ber placed in lower left hand corner of 
envelope. 


INTERIOR DESIGNER—East Coast A & E 
firm has opening for energetic, well-quali- 
fied architect-oriented interior designer. 
Firm is interested in expanded interior 
capability and, therefore, is interested in 
person with design ability, who also would 
have administrative interest in the expan- 
sion and development of an interior de- 
sign section to be part of the total com- 
prehensive services provided by the firm. 
Contact: Vosbeck, Vosbeck, Kendrick, 
Redinger, 720 North St. Asaph Street, 
Alexandria, Virginia 22314. 


PRODUCTION COORDINATOR—ADMINISTRA- 
TOR—Design Research Architect, Profes- 
sional Draftsman. Grow and prosper with 
a design oriented medium size young firm. 
Exciting work; located in Baltimore, an 
awaking cultural and economic giant and 
hub of “megalopolis.” Lower living costs. 
Closest to Washington, Philadelphia or 
New York. Tatar and Kelly, Architects/ 
Planners, 520 Light Street, Baltimore, 
Maryland 21202. 


PROJECT ARCHITECT—A leading midwest 
architectural firm with a nationwide prac- 
tice needs imaginative and ambitious ar- 
chitect to direct and coordinate project 
design teams on a wide variety of large- 
scale institutional, industrial, educational, 
housing and urban design projects. Excel- 
lent salary and meaningful opportunity 
for advancement. Applicant must possess 
high professional standards and leadership 
capability. Send confidential resume to Box 
#1361-915, PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 


PROJECT ARCHITECT—Expanding Archi- 
tectural Engineering firm has opening 
for talented architects as project architects 
and project designers. Located in Western 
New York and maintaining a regional 
practice through the states of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Vermont, New Hampshire 
and Connecticut, this firm can provide ex- 
citing challenges to architects oriented to 
the design of medical, educational, com- 
mercial and industrial facilities. Licensee 
and/or degree helpful, but not mandatory. 
Please send confidential resume including 
salary requirements to Mr. Franklin D. 
Guidone, A.I.A., Director of Design, The 
Cannon Partnership, 2637 Main Street, 
Niagara Falls, New York 14305. 


PROJECT ARCHITECT—Position open for 
graduate Architect to work on a variety 
of interesting projects. Total employee 
benefits include: paid vacation, profit shar- 
ing and retirement plan, hospitalization, 
major medical and life insurance, tuition 
refund plan. Charles W. Cole & Son, In- 
corporated, Engineers & Architects, 3600 
E. Jefferson Boulevard, South Bend, In- 
diana. 


PROJECT ARCHITECTS—Immediate open- 
ings in dealership facilities department for 
Project Architects with a minimum of four 
years commercial or industrial experience. 
Duties include development of dealership 
facility layouts and coordinating design 
with outside architects or design/build 
firms. Approximately 30% week-day tra- 
vel involved. Degree mandatory, registra- 
tion preferred. For consideration, submit 
resume of experience, education and sal- 
ary requirements to: Ford Motor Com- 
pany, Salaried Personnel, Marketing Ser- 
vices, Room 2679, The American Road, 
Dearborn, Michigan, 48121. An equal 
opportunity employer. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


ARCHITECT —MBA, AIA, NCARB—Seek- 
ing interdisciplinary position requiring 
Continued on page 134 
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you specily 
ореѕ to waste. 


(In fact, more than Ва!!!) 


That’s because 80% of the wear 
(and soil!) in an average carpet installation 
occurs on 30% of the area. The rest, the other 
70%, more than half the total area, goes 
virtually to waste! 

Now you can specify carpet that 
completely eliminates premature traffic wear 
patterns. 

This revolutionary new carpet, proved 
in 33 countries, is Heugatile. The world’s 
first truly modular carpet. 

No adhesive needed. Interchangeable 
Heugatile carpet squares give at least three 
times the wear of conventional carpeting for 
two reasons. Because they are longer wearing 
than most carpets to begin with. Because 


cloth with a little mild detergent lifts off most 
stains instantly. Vacuum or shampoo them 
like conventional carpets. 

There are even Heugatile carpet 
squares that resist cigarette burns. They brush 
off without a trace of scorch. 

In the event of serious damage (as by 
acid) — just move the square to a less 
visible spot — or replace it altogether. 

Trench header ducts and suspended 
floors present no problem. Neither do stairs. 
And with Heugatile there is no static build-up. 

Send the coupon for more information 
on the carpet of tomorrow. 

Today. 


F LE SM M ин иш ин EU uU eee eee | 
they can be rotated like the tires on your car à Hic Pm i 
to equalize wear and eliminate traffic lanes. a .CORPORATION à 
Heugatile carpet squares are set i EM Y aT TE 185 Sumner Avenue I 
snugly in place and locked to the floor T Kenilworth, New Jersey 07033 I 
simply by the vacuum they create. No glue, н vi EM i PA Eo ' 
А . ease sen catalog an specs on vacuum-set 

tape or tack-strip are required. FHeugatile carpet duaren м 
Installation costs go M i 
way down. You actually ' NAME TITLE и 

save 75% of installation Ё 
labor cost (and headaches), @ COMPANY || 
to say nothing of savings іп B ADDRESS [| 
maintenance. Heugatile's p || 
special construction hides CITY STATE ZONE à 


soil. Cleans easier. А Ча ma ва wm wm s em m mc n ва n m m a m E 
HEUGATILE. THE FIRST TRULY MODULAR CARPET 
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skills of an architect and financial man- 
ager. B. Arch-Cornell; MBA (finance)- 
Columbia. Equipped for aggressive innova- 
tion in representing equity interests. Ex- 
perience in New York City; will consider 
all locations. Box 1361-917, PROGRESSIVE 
ARCHITECTURE. 


ARCHITECT—Several years facilities plan- 
ning and design experience, on variety of 
urban projects, including schools, univer- 
sities and medical facilities, seeks change. 
Current responsibilities include client con- 
tact, working with professional and admin- 
istrative staffs and government agencies, 
research, programming, report writing and 
office administration. Box #1361-918. PRo- 
GRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 


ARCHITECT—AIA, NCARB—40, Fifteen 
years experience in all phases of archi- 
tectural service. Projects include schools, 
churches, municipal buildings and univer- 
sity complexes. Present prime responsibili- 
ties are client contact and design. Seeks 
contemporary design oriented firm. Box 
#1361-919, PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 


ARCHITECT—TALENTED DESIGNER—Regis- 
tered, NCARB, Thirteen years compre- 
hensive experience all phases of practice— 
particularly design and production, 39, 
family, Illinois graduate. Desire responsi- 
ble position with partnership potential in 
ethical, progressive firm interested in pro- 
ducing best in contemporary architecture. 
Prefer Rocky Mountain area. Resume on 
request. Box #1361-921, PROGRESSIVE AR- 
CHITECTURE. 


ARCHITECTURAL INTERIOR CONSULTANTS— 
Experienced in office space planning, li- 


braries, and state university projects. In- 
terested in working with design oriented 
architectural firms. Box #1361-922, PRO- 
GRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 


CENTRAL FLORIDA REPRESENTATIVE— 
Young A-E firm located in Florida, wishes 
to work in Central Florida. Will assist in 
any capacity, such as obtaining site data, 
preparing construction drawings and speci- 
fications from prepared designs, to project 
supervision and shop drawings. Box #1361- 
923, PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 


FIRM WANTED—That wishes to offer or 
expand services in health facilities design 
and needs an architect dedicated to that 
specialty to organize and head. 43, M.A., 
NCARB, 18 years experience (7 as prin- 
cipal, 2% with university medical center). 
Presently associate, registered Tex./Fla. 
Prefer south/southwest. Box #1361-924, 
PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 


REGISTERED ARCHITECT—Illinois, Iowa, In- 
diana, Wisconsin, NCARB-—twenty years 
experience—own practice ten years—Chi- 
cago suburbs. Wishes to relocate New 
York area or New England. Seek partner- 
ship or associateship. Varied experience 
all building types including interiors. Box 
#1361-926, PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 


( MISCELLANEOUS ) 


ARCHITECTS’ & DESIGNERS’ PERSONNEL 
AGY—667 Madison Avenue, N.Y.C. (61st 
St.) TEmpleton 8-3722 Muriel Feder main- 
tains close contact with the entire archi- 
tectural & design fields, for the past 22 
years. The "professional" job consultant 
for New York City and the nation, at all 
levels in the areas of architecture, plan- 
ning, construction, engineering, interior 
design, space utilization, product and in- 
dustrial design and exhibition design. 
Office personnel for the above fields. 
Confidential interviews by appointment. 


GRADUATE ARCHITECT—B. Arch, Univ. of 
Michigan, '67; 1 year Arch. experience; 
presently on active duty U.S. Army; avail- 
able April '70. Lt. R. J. Fitts, 356 Beech- 
mont Drive, Apt. E., Newport News, Va. 
23602. 


Тов CaAPTAIN—Dutch architectural job cap- 
tain, age 37, working in the Carribean, 
desires to relocate to the U.S.A. or Can- 
ada. Varied experience in office buildings, 
hotels, laboratories and housing. Addi- 
tional information on request. Box #1361- 
930, PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 


PROJECT REPRESENTATIVE—Architect’s 
and owner's project representative. Const. 
supervision. Exp. every phase, field and 
office. Arch. Structural and Mechanical, 
Desires large project or chain. Box #1361- 
925, PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 


CAREER BUILDERS — AGENCY— Complete 
range of Architectural and Interior Design 
placement under the direction of Ruth 
Hirsch. Apprentices to Senior Designers 
and Project Architects. Professional 
screening and personalized service. Refer- 
ences checked, 501 Madison Ave. New 
York, N.Y. 10022, PL 2-7640. 


HELEN HUTCHINS PERSONNEL AGENCY— 
Specialist: Architecture, Industrial Design- 
Interior Design and Home Furnishing. In- 
terviews by appointment. 767 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10021, TE 8-3070. 


LorD-HILL PERSONNEL, LTD.—An agency 
that is sensitive to the needs of Architec- 
tural and Interior personnel, at all levels. 
Call Bill Shepard for a personal interview 
and portfolio review by appointment. 565 
Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 
10017—986-9365, 
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BUY OR SPECIFY patented NO SPRING 


Easy Swing DOORS 


self closing-double action 
FOR SERVICE, TRAFFIC OR CONVENIENCE 


2 | 


HOSPITALS 
INSTITUTIONS 


RESTAURANTS 
FOOD SERVICE 


FUNCTION AND 
DECOR OPTIONS 


WAREHOUSE 


DEPARTMENT 
VARIETY INDUSTRIAL 


All Easy Swing DOORS open to finger touch or light 
nudge of stock truck. Safe, gentle, time-delay closing 
protects elbows, stops sidebinding or heel catching and 


eliminates high resistance and high maintenance. 


“IDEA CENTER" 


There is a RIGHT Easy Swing DOOR for your Safe Passage 
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SINGLES PAIRS PERFORATED AIR RETURN LARGE WINDOW 
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beu BASE A s JAMB GUARDS & BASE PLATES METAL CLAD 
UMPER STRIP: 


MANY OTHER TYPES AND STYLES AVAILABLE - - CALL OR WRITE 
FOR DETAILED QUOTATIONS AND CONSULTATION 


WALK THRU Easy Swing ACTION DISPLAYS 
SUPERMARKET, NAWGA, NAT. RESTAURANT, 
HOTEL MOTEL, AIA, CSI, NARGUS, NAS AND 
CANADIAN SUPERMARKET SHOWS 


WRITE OR CALL FACTORY FOR SPECS & PRICES 
LISTED IN SWEET'S CATALOG FILES 


. ® 
ELIASON Easy Swing DOOR Division 


CORPORATION TEL: 616/327-7003 
P. 0. Box 2128 
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Kalamazoo, Michigan 49003 U.S.A. 


Because you played fair with the 
fair sex by putting dual-vend 
dispensers for both Kotex” 
napkins and Kotex^ tampons in the 
restrooms in your new building. 
Now, thanks to you, all us girls 
get the kind of protection 

we want. 


Robert Tolkan is a fictitious name, but it’s a fact that 
almost half the women today prefer tampons. And 
half still use napkins. That’s why it’s a good deal for 
the gals when you specify built-in dua/.-vend 
dispensers. Bobrick Dispensers, Inc. makes some 
beauties. We'll be happy to send you a free catalogue. 
Or see Bobrick, in Sweet's. 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
Commercial Department Neenah, Wisconsin 


Why do we love you, Robert Tolkan, A. 1. A.? 
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25% more light 
thanks to U. 


Keene's new family of 24" or 30" 
square fixtures gives you 25% more 
light than similar units using straight 
fluorescents. You get high light out- 
put with complete interior design 
freedom. Reason: our truly one-of-a- 
kind fixture that uses any major 
manufacturer's 40-watt U-shaped 
lamps...the ones with the 6" leg spac- 
ing or the 3%” leg spacing. 

Recessed models feature a hinged 
assembly that puts all electrical com- 
ponents on one side. There are 3 types 
available: surface, air and non.air, 
recessed. Want us to shed more 
light on our new fixture family? 


KEENE Corporation, 
Lighting Division, 

(Formerly Sechrist Mfg. Co.), 
4990 Acoma Street, 

Denver, Colorado 80216 


Send Info on “U” to Me. 


Name 

Company 

Address 

State 


City 7л 1. ВИНЕ 


We've just begun to grow. 


KEENE 


CORPORATION 


LIGHTING DIVISION 
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University of lowa Hospital Parking Ramp, lowa City, lowa 
Architects & Engineers: Brown Healey Bock, Cedar Rapids, lowa 

General Contractor: Rinderknecht Construction Company, Cedar Rapids 

Precast Concrete Supplier: Prestressed Concrete of lowa, Inc., Ilowa Falls, lowa 
Post-Tensioning Supplier: American Stress Wire Corporation, Englewood, Colorado 


Suddenly all parking ramps dont look alike 


Functional design and good aesthetic qualities just seem to happen—naturally— 
when there’s precast, prestressed concrete involved. The University of lowa Hospital 
parking ramp clearly illustrates this point. 

For functional design, ninety 8-foot-wide prestressed, post-tensioned concrete tees— 
spanning 58 feet—provide spacious parking for 500 vehicles. Supporting the five levels 
are 35 precast, one-piece concrete columns haunched to carry tees and spandrel panels. 
These panels feature an exterior ribbed surface and sandblasted finish for an elegant, 
pleasant contrast with neighboring university buildings. 

Many of the concrete elements in this parking ramp were prestressed and post- 
tensioned with Union Wire Rope Turwire® and Turwire Strand. This ramp is an excellent 
example of the versatility and good aesthetics possible using prestressed concrete. 

For more examples, write for our free booklet entitled Prestressed Concrete: a Growing 
Concept in Construction to Armco Steel Corporation, Department W-1359, 
7000 Roberts Street, Kansas City, Missouri 64125. 


co? 
ARMCO 


ARMCO STEEL VY 
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Braniff International 
chose the enduring eloquence of 
Portland Cement Terrazzo. 


Braniff International Terminal, Dallas, Texas, 1 
Architect: Jack Corgan & Assoc; Terrazzo Contractor; American Terrazzo Co., Dallas, Texas 
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BRRnirr- INTERNATIONAL 


»" Why? 
Because Portland Cement 
Terrazzo is tough and it's 
beautiful. Nothing else com- 
pares with it in cost, durability, 
maintenance and design latitude. 
The finest terrazzo is being 
made with Trinity White 
Portland Cement. 


Тумо (White 


Portland Cement 


Write for new color brochure 
featuring 24 popular terrazzo samples. 


A product of 


General Portland Cement Company E 
& 


Offices: Dallas + Houston • Tampa * Miami * Chattanooga * Fort Wayne * Kansas City, Kansas 
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For one building or a complex — 
specify the control center 
designed for systems expansion 


Environmental control of building complexes can be a com- 
plicated job. But Johnson solves the problems daily. With 
solid state control centers and advanced control systems 
that readily adapt to changing needs. And to building addi- 
tions. The new three-building Science Center at Beloit 
College* is a good example. 


We started by teaming a Johnson T-6000 control center 
with our new T-9000 fluidic controllers to monitor and con- 
trol over 150 points in the complex. Then monitoring and 
start-stop capabilities were added for the campus refriger- 
ation and steam plants, including a telephone system that 
automatically dials the campus security office if an alarm 
occurs during off-hours. 


Next, five dormitories, the dining hall and the library will 
be integrated into the central system. And plans call for 
connecting all future buildings (as well as other existing 
buildings) to the control center. The 3000 point capacity of 
the T-6000 will easily accommodate all presently planned 
expansion, and then some. If present space allocations or 


uses change, the system can be adapted easily and 
economically. 

Man-hour savings in the Science Center alone will quickly 
pay for the system, to say nothing of heating and cooling 
savings. And savings in mechanical equipment life. 
Specify Johnson T-6000 control centers, and give your 
client the freedom to change or expand his control system 
to match changing needs. 


“Architect: Harry M. Weese & Associates, Chicago. Consulting 
Engineer: Samuel R. Lewis Associates, Inc., Chicago. General 
Contractor: Cunningham Brothers, Beloit, Wisconsin. Mechanical 
Contractor: Cenco Piping Corporation, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


Johnson 


SERVICE COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 53201 


AUTOMATIC CONTROL SYSTEMS • SECURITY AND ALARM SYSTEMS • BUILDING AUTOMATION • CONTRACT MAINTENANCE • INSTRUMENTATION CONTRACTING 
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